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THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS, 1941. 


BY BERNARD FERGUSSON. 


On the 21st of June 1941 a victorious 
army entered Damascus. Some day, 
when peace has given us leisure for 
pleasant, unprofitable research in quiet 
libraries, it will be my taste to find 
out how many times it has been the 
lot of that city to witness a triumphal 
entry, and to establish the place of 
ours in that long sequence. From 
Biblical days through those of the 
Ommayeds down to the time of Law- 
rence and Feisal, I doubt if any of the 
armies was more polyglot than ours. 
French and British, Senegalese and 
Indians, Circassians and Annamites, 
and all the hotchpotch of the Foreign 
Legion were there; and all but British 
and Indians were represented on either 
side. 

On the 12th of June two of my regi- 
ment had come to dine with me in 
my flat in Cairo. They were just back 
from the evacuation of Crete, where 
they had spent the last six months. 
I was employed on a futile job at 
G.H.Q.—a job created against certain 
happenings which obstinately refused 
to happen. After dinner we sat on 
the balcony drinking our coffee. They 
were talking about parachutists, and I 
was feeling more stay-at-home than 
ever when the telephone rang in the 


flat behind us, and I heard Achmet 
padding across the drawing-room to 
answer it. It proved to be the Duty 
Officer at G.H.Q. 

** There’s a telegram just come,’’ he 
said, and proceeded to read it. I was 
to report ‘ forthwith ’ (inevitable word) 
to General Wilson at Jerusalem for 
duty with the Free French, and to 
leave Cairo on the eleven o’clock plane 
next day. 

The advance into Syria had begun 
at dawn on the 8th, with the Australians 
advancing along the coast and up the 
inland route by Merdjayoun. The 
Free French Division of two brigades 
had crossed, the frontier from Trans- 
Jordan and was advancing on Damascus 
from Deraa. I knew no details, but 
had heard that after a brush just over 
the frontier they had been moving fast 
for a time. For the last forty-eight 
hours, however, every situation report 
had ended with, ‘‘ No news of the Free 
French,” and nobody seemed to know 

where they had got to. To serve with 
the Free French in the field seemed to 
me a high honour, and to offer a 
chance of paying back in earnest 
some of my long-accumulated debt 
to France. My affection for France 
in general and the French Army in 
N 
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particular is nearly as long as my 
life, and I felt acutely the shadow that 
lay over both. 

Next day there proved to be no 
aeroplane, and I was able to spend the 
morning putting the office in order. 
I resolved to catch the daily train to 
Palestine, which left at six in the 
evening from Kantara. So I sent my 
servant Peter off with my kit and 
arranged to meet him at the train 
beyond the canal, where I proposed 
to join him by car. 

Peter needs a brief introduction. 
For six years he was my servant until 
he finished his time, and thereafter 
he worked for my father as a forester. 
On the outbreak of war he came back, 
and was one of the eighteen survivors 
of a battalion of my regiment that 
came to grief in France. After a short 
leave he joined me in Essex, where I 
was serving at the time; and I got 
him out to the Middle East by the 
simple expedient of marching him up 
the gangway in front of me at the port 
-of embarkation. I left the ship and 
him at Gibraltar, to come on by air, 
leaving him a chit headed “To all 
whom it may concern”; and with the 
help of it he bounced innumerable 
Movement Control and Sea Transport 
Officers, and arrived in Cairo only a 
week after me, having changed ships 
twice and visited Athens on the way. 
He was thoroughly pleased at the 
prospect of going to war again. 

I arrived at Kantara station in due 
course, and found Peter holding the 
last sleeping-car on the train against 
all comers, including a_lieutenant- 
colonel. The colonel was particularly 
angry; but Peter was standing in the 
doorway like a rock, saying, ““I was 
here first and I’m actin’ for the 
major.” I tossed up with the colonel, 
won, and consequently travelled in 
great comfort. 

Next morning, at Lydda, I again 
got a lift, and left Peter with the kit 
to come on up to Jerusalem by train. 
I had not been in Palestine, except 
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for landing several times at Lydda, 
since the troubled days of 1937, when, 
among other things, somebody s¢ 
fire to Lydda airport buildings jus 
as I was sitting down to my dinner 
at Sarafand, on the night the Muftj 
escaped. It was pleasant to trave 
again up the Jerusalem road. The 
country was as beautiful as ever, and 
the developments in the last thre 
years really astonishing. But virtue 
had gone out of it with the building of 
roads everywhere, and I sorrowed for 
the days when my interpreter and | 
used to urge our gallant little Austin 
Seven across boulders and cotton-soil 
alike, 

At Jerusalem I saw General Wilson 
and got my orders. The Free French 
had covered a lot of ground and had 
had some grim fighting. They had 
been much harassed from the air, and 
General Le Gentilhomme himself had 
been wounded in a bombing raid at 
Sanamein. They were now held wp 
in the hills south of Kiswe, the point 
where every attack on Damascus 
from the south since the dawn of time 
has been checked by the great barrier 
of hills. An Indian infantry brigade 
had been put under the Free French, 
and the brigadier had asked for a 
French-speaking staff officer to be 
attached to Divisional Headquarters to 
watch his interests and co-ordinate 
the French and Indian movements. 
That was to be my job. Since, however, 
General Le Gentilhomme had _ been 
wounded, the British brigadier wa 








now actually commanding the Division. 
Kiswe was to be attacked the following 
morning, and I was to get there # 
quickly as possible. I had the privilege 
of direct access to General Wilson if! 
needed help. 

Outside his office I started trying t 
get myself a car, but anyone whom! 
asked laughed me to scorn. Ther 
was none. But the R.A.F. liaison 
officer at Free French Divisional Head: 
quarters was in the building, and was 
returning at once to the Division; 
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he would doubtless give me a lift. I 
found him in the Operations Room 
arranging the final details of air support 
for the impending attack. He agreed 
to lift me willingly enough, but de- 
murred a bit when I said I wanted my 
servant, and still more when I said he 
would not arrive for another hour, 
even if the train were punctual. I 


virtue 
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won my point, but we started off on 
rather bad terms, in a car borrowed 
from an American war correspondent, 
Allan Michie of ‘ Life.’ 

We drove northwards by familiar 
roads. As we were turning out of 
Deraa on the Damascus road my eye 
caught a group of officers of the Trans- 
Jordan Frontier Force standing by the 
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ivileg?§ roadside, and among them an old 
mn if A tiend of Sandhurst and Ayrshire days. 
I further annoyed my R.A.F. com- 
panion by insisting on stopping for a 
drink and a hurried gossip before 
pushing on. From here the road was 
badly cut up, and we soon had the 
inevitable puncture, which Peter and 
the Arab driver repaired while I 
looked about us. To our left ran the 
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wheat district of the Hauran, stretch- 
ing away to the snowy tops of Hermon ; 
to the north our road ran on in un- 
compromising straightness; and away 
to the east, a blue cloud on the horizon, 
were the heights of the Jebel Druze, 
that country of mysterious people 
which I had been trying for years to 
visit, and have not succeeded yet. The 
Jebel was still held for Vichy by 
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Colonel Bouvier, whose sympathies 
were in doubt. It had been thought 
that he might throw in his lot with 
us, but he would reply to no com- 
munications, no matter in what terms 
they were couched; and our forces 
had to choose between leaving a flank 
guard where the Jebel road came in 
at Sheikh Miskin and turning to deal 
with the threat instead of thrusting on 
to Damascus. At the moment this 
flank was open, but in the course of 
the night the Trans-Jordan Frontier 
Force were to come up and make it 
good ; for the road north from Deraa, 
battered and broken as it was, was 
our only line of communication, since 
the railway stravaiged freely over the 
countryside away to the eastward, 
too near the Jebel to be safe. It was 
this railway which Lawrence had cut 
so often, and which he had crossed at 
Sheikh Miskin itself a few days before 
the fall of Damascus, weaving his way 
between the Turkish armies like a lizard 
in the crevices of masonry. 

We paused at Sheikh Miskin to ask 
for news of the enemy and of the 
garrison in the Jebel. The answer 
in clipped Druze accents was re- 
assuring, and we pushed on. At 
Sanamein my companion pointed out 
to me on the right of the road the 
chipped doorway in which General Le 
Gentilhomme had been standing watch- 
ing the raid when he was wounded. 
Beyond Sanamein night dropped 
heavily on us. 

In the dark our progress was slow, 
for we did not like to show head- 
lights. The road had been raided 
two or three times a day since the 
crossing of the frontier, and ever since 
we left Irbid we had had the sunshine 
roof open, in spite of the heat, to 
watch for possible aircraft. The Vichy 
airmen had a nasty habit of gliding 
over the road with engines shut off, 
so that the first intimation of their 
presence was the spitting of bullets. 
Straight though the road was, it was 
therefore after eleven when we arrived 
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at Divisional Headquarters on the road 
at Ghabagheb, which, to avoid the 
tricky Arab gutturals, we knew a 
‘ Rhubarb.’ 

In the darkness all around I had the 
joy of hearing French voices for the 
first time for many months. A sentry 
challenged us, and was reassured. We 
walked up a short garden path and 
climbed three steps into a small and 
incredibly crowded house, which had 
hitherto been the mairie. For the four 
rooms and the hall which it comprised, 
the only lighting was three hurricane 
butties, whose reek added to the 
darkness and confusion. On the floor 
of the hall lay several sleeping bodies, 
over which we delicately picked our 
way. In the room on the left were 
four beds, which occupied the whole 
available space; these were the pro- 
perty of the British liaison officers. 
Beyond was the room of the French 
G.S.0.1 and G.S.0O.2. On the right 
was a room full of maps with flags 
stuck in them, a sort of operations 
office, and beyond it a veritable bear. 
garden with a threefold purpose—the 
mess, the A. and Q. office, and the 
dormitory for all those officers who 
had nowhere else to sleep. All three 
functions would go on concurrently, 
with people scrutinising maps on the 
table off which other people were 
eating, and under which still other 
people were sleeping. It was like 
the cabin of a very untidy and 
overcrowded yacht. 

I found in the chief British liaison 
officer a man I had known in England. 
He had been with the Free French in 
Eritrea, as weil as during the long 
vexatious period between campaigns. 
His colleagues formed a pool, and were 
detached as occasion demanded with 
formations likely to come into contact 
with British troops. Two were with 
him at the moment; a third was out 
with Collet’s Circassian cavalry on the 
right flank; and the fourth was my 
R.A.F. travelling companion. 

I was taken in and introduced to 
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the G.S.O. 1—Lieutenant-Colonel (now 
General) Koenig. An officer of the 
Foreign Legion, he is certainly one of 
the ablest of all the officers at the 
disposal of the Fighting French, and 
the idol not only of them but of all 
British officers who have had dealings 
with him. Resolute, confident, and 
tireless, humorous at moments when 
others might be desperate, cheerful 
and considerate at all times, longing 
to be with troops, he was the perfect 
staff officer. The inevitable difficulties 
between French and British arising 
out of different usages were smoothed 
over purely because he had the patience 
to study the methods of each and 
reach @ ‘compromise. With him co- 
operation was no figure of speech ; he 
understood the necessity for it, and 
the means by which it could most 
easily be achieved, better than any 
man I have ever met. Traditionally 
‘difficult’ British officers, with ‘no 
use for foreigners,’ behaved when 
confronted by Koenig as if butter 
would not melt in their mouths. He 
had fought in Norway and France 
before the collapse, and in Eritrea 
since ; -and from the moment of his 
adherence to the Free French cause 
he had had no solitary word of his 
wife. He has since achieved fame 
as the Free French commander at Bir 
Hakim. 

The G.S.O. 2 proved to be an officer 
I had known in Damascus in 1937. 
Other officers with whom I had most 
to do were two Intelligence officers 
and two Supply officers, none of whom, 
I think, were regulars, but all able 
and zealous to a degree. I was to 
witness once again that astonishing 
facility, characteristic of the French 
Army, with which supplies arrive in- 
visibly and with no apparent system 
whatsoever. 

Colonel Koenig welcomed me cour- 
teously, and showed me by the light 
of a buttie the plan for the morrow’s 
attack. Eighteen miles ahead of us 
was the Nahr-el-Aouaj River, the 
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Pharpar of the Bible, rising on the 
slopes of Hermon and running from 
west to east. The main road from 
Deraa to Damascus, on which we 
were, crossed the Aouaj at Kiswe (or 
‘ Kissoo,’ as all the British called it— 
their maps using the French spelling © 
of ‘ Kissoué’ misled them). Beyond 
the river were massive hills which 
formed the southern defences of 
Damascus. These were held in strength 
by the Vichys, who also had elaborate 
defences south of the river forming a 
bridge-head in association with the 
road. ’ 

Our own dispositions were simple. 
On the extreme right, beyond a range 
of hills which flanked the main road, 
was Collet’s cavalry, with a squadron 
of the Royals (armoured cars), a troop 
of British field-guns, and ten French 
light tanks. This comprised the whole 
armour in our force. Next came the 
two brigades of Free French infantry, 
each of which consisted of one white 
and two African battalions. One of 
the African battalions was now on its 
way back to guard the line of com- 
munications up which I had _ just 
come. On our front were the two 
Indian battalions of the Indian Brigade, 
astride the road and facing Kiswes 
As a Brigade reserve there was one 
company of the British battalion, the 
remainder being miles away on our left 
rear, holding Quneitra. A reference 
to the sketch map will show how 
open were our flanks and line of 
communications ; but things were not 
quite as bad as they looked, since 
the country between the two main 
roads to Damascus, that from Deraa 
and that from Quneitra, is for the 
most part covered with lava boulders 
and very laborious to cross, once 
north of the Hauran corn-lands. With 
us also were eight field-guns, four 
A.A. guns, and four anti-tank guns— 
not a very formidable array. 

The plan was for the brigades to 
gain contact progressively from the 
right, with Collet slipping down the 
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slope, crossing the river south-east of 
the city, and driving against it with 
all speed. The two French brigades 
had had hard fighting in the last few 
days when taking the heights of the 
Jebel Ma’ani on our right, and were 
short of officers. They were still full 
of fight, however, and their slogan was 
* Demain Damas.’ Finally, the Indians 
were to assault the Kiswe defences 
frontally at about 6.30 a.m., and thrust 
for the defile where the road ran 
through behind Tel Kiswe. Koenig 
was unhappy about the plan. He 
thought that, if anything, contact 
should be gained from west to east ; 
but he shrugged his shoulders and 
said loyally that it would probably be 
all right. 

After one high-hat glance at the 
squalor of the house, Peter had made 
up my bed in the garden. I crawled 
into my flea-bag in a flower-bed, and 
slept the sleep of the just. I thought 
of my flat in Cairo, and had less than no 
regrets. At four I duly woke and had 
a quick shave; and as I walked round 
the corner of the house I met the 
British brigadier, now acting divisional 
commander, coming in from his camp 
in the trees three hundred yards down 
the road. He elaborated what Koenig 
had told me the previous evening, and 
was full of confidence on the out- 
come. Over the Jebel Ma’ani there 
was a lightening in the eastern sky, 
and soon the thunder of guns sounded 
from north and north-east. The first 
messages to come in were depressing : 
Collet had crossed the river, but had 
bumped into strong enemy armoured 
forces and guns and was calling for 
bomber support. This support was 
not forthcoming ; and indeed through- 
out the operations until the fall of 
Damascus we only had bombers twice, 
such was the need of them on other 
fronts. But the French infantry in the 
centre, with a fine dash, swept over the 
river, stormed the Jebel Kelb (or Dog 
Hill), and drove across it to a point 
whence they could see the road. Al- 
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though later driven back from this 
advanced position, they held Jebel 
Kelb in the teeth of several counter. 
attacks for the remainder of the 
operations. 

Jebel Abu Atriz proved more diff. 
cult ; for the southern slopes turned out 
to ' almost vertical, and the Vichys 
continued to hold it for the next few 
days. But the Indians on the left (‘les 
Hindoues,’ as the French called them, 
regardless of whether they were Sikhs 
or Punjabi Mussulmans) broke through 
the defences south of the river, swarmed 
across the anti-tank ditch, across the 
river, through the village of Kiswe, 
and up Tel Kiswe on the other side, 
They found the defenders in no state 
to hold them. Half of their light 
machine-guns were loaded on to 
vehicles, and few of the men were in 
fire positions. It turned out afterwards 
that the attack had come as such a 
complete surprise that the Vichys were 
actually carrying out a relief, and the 
battalion which was being relieved was 
all packed up to go. 

Already the picture which I hed i in 
my mind of the mental sufferings of 
the Free French fighting their country- 
men in defence of France’s honour had 
been amplified by the set faces of my 
new comrades. Now I was to know 
something of what they were feeling 
in even sharper relief. The battalion 
in front of us, which at the moment 
the Indian attack went in was just 
coming up to take over, turned out to 
be the 5th Moroccans, formerly the 
4th—the very battalion to which I 
had been attached three and a half 
years before. Of six officers who had 
given me a farewell dinner when I left, 
I was to see two in the course of the 
next three hours: one a _ prisoner, 
standing sullen and dishevelled under 
a tree outside our headquarters, and 
the other lying dead beside the road. 
A third I learned afterwards had com- 
manded a company at Deraa the 
previous week; a fourth was on ou 
side, and was to work with me again. 
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“T never thought to see you come 
into Syria like this,” said the prisoner 
tome. ‘* You would have been welcome 
as a guest.” To the Free French he 
said never @ word. 

During the morning I went forward 
to the headquarters of the Indian 
Brigade. I found them on a Tel on 
the right of the road, on the lava 
boulders of which the sun shone with 
such intensity that every stone shim- 
mered. The acting brigadier and the 
brigade-major were sitting among the 
boulders on the top, and together we 
stared at the village of Kiswe, where 
the tall minaret of the mosque peered 
out of bright-green trees. Along the 
line of the river ran a smudge of 
brilliant green, through Kiswe and the 
gardens of Moukelbé, in piercing con- 
trast to the, thirsty brown of the 
country in which we were. The Vichy 
guns and our own crashed at each 
other, and the transport of one of our 
battalions, moving up towards the 
village incautiously concentrated, got 
smartened up properly with a few 
rounds of H.E. from the—we were not 
allowed to call them the enemy— 
from the Vichys. An aeroplane swooped 
at us from out of the sky and circled 
the Tel. The Bofors below had a 
crack at it, and the brigade-major 
on the top of the hill emptied two 
magazines of tommy-gun at it; but 
it merely circled contemptuously and, 
having seen all it wanted, went back 
across the battle without deigning even 
to machine-gun us. 

Away beyond the Kiswe hills I 
suddenly recognised the Jebel Qas- 
sioum, the big hill which dominates 
Damascus and on whose crest sits ‘la 
viele dame au piano,’ the ruined 
temple of which sentimental officers 
who have served in Syria are wont to 
reminisce far away in France. It 
looked a long way off; but into my 
mind came a picture of Damascus 
beneath it, the balustrades along the 
Barada, the mixture of races crowding 
the Sug, the square before the Hejaz 
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station where the crowds collect in 
moments of stress, the bread and nap- 
kins on the tables in the Cercle des 
Officiers. I knew all of a sudden a 
modern form of the longing with 
which the Arab traveller regards 
Damascus. To the traveller or the 
soldier, Damascus is a place to be 
striven for, not one to be reached in a 
fast taxi hired from Haifa. 

As the day wore on the Moroccans 
made several attempts to recapture the 
position which had been lost for them. 
They fought well and loyally, though 
one of their number, a senior native 
N.C.O., who had been taken prisoner, 
volunteered to go back and bring his 
men over to our side. Nobody likes a 
traitor, and I was in some doubt about 
what interest Moroccan Arabs really 
had in which was Vichy and which 
was Free France. But this man did 
not lack courage; he went back to 
his unit and endeavoured to carry out 
his undertaking, but was detected 
and shot. 

During the day, too, the Indians 
were counter-attacked, not only by 


tanks but also by horsed cavalry. The 


tanks encountered and made short 
work of a carrier platoon, whose crews 
and wounded were rescued by a 
Jemadar in a series of sorties from a 
wood north-east of Kiswe. Every time 
he sallied out the tanks made for 
him; each time he picked up a load 
of wounded and scuttled back: while 
the tanks nosed about like terriers 
round a rat-hole he would appear 
again in his carrier from another 
direction. 

The cavalry charge, by a squadron 
of Spahis, I just missed seeing. Coming 
down from the crest of a hill I heard 
the trumpets, and running back up I 
was in time to see the broken remnant 
galloping back, followed by riderless 
horses and running men. 

That day, or the day following, a big 
Vichy aircraft was brought down. The 
R.A.F. officer and Peter went off to 
search for it in the direction where it 








fell, and after a long hunt across the 
dava they found the wreck. In it were 
two bodies, of a captain and a lieu- 
tenant, and near it a sergeant, who 
lay and groaned. With much diffi- 
culty they got him to the car and 
brought him to headquarters, where 
he lay all afternoon on the bed of 
one of the liaison officers, dozing. 
In the evening he roused himself, 
and some of us went in and talked 
to him. 

I was never more aware of the 
beastliness of Nazi propaganda than I 
was that evening, when, bit by bit, 
reassured about his fate, he told his 
story to half a dozen of us, At 
Rayak aerodrome, whence he came, 
they had told all ranks that the Free 
French were executing all Vichy French 
airmen who fell into their hands in 
revenge for some dim incident that I 
have forgotten. The tale was im- 
plicitly believed: all the more honour 
to the Vichy airmen for taking off at 
all. When this aeroplane was hit it 
came down slowly enough, and the 
crew were saying, ‘‘ Why not jump ?” 
But the captain replied, ‘‘ What’s the 
use ? We shall be killed anyhow.” 

And so they watched the altimeter 
falling and the ground coming nearer, 
yet none of them used his parachute. 
When they hit the ground the sergeant 
was somehow thrown out alive and the 
other two killed. 

We stood around and listened to 

‘this appalling story, the French officers 
looking stern and tragic. When the 
sergeant had finished, one of the 
French said, ‘‘ That’s the sort of 
thing we are fighting, then!’’ There 
was a silence, and then the sergeant 
burst out, ‘‘ I’ve never seen a German 
in Syria, anyway; I swear it to you. 
And I’ve never dropped bombs on you 
—I’ve only done reconnaissances.”’ 
_ One of the French officers said, 
“Well, you’ve learnt’ enough since 
you’ve been our prisoner to be able 
to judge who is on the side of truth 
and who is fighting for lies.” 
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They all left the room except one of 
the liaison’ officers and myself, who 
waited to hear more ; but the wretchej 
man turned over on his face and begay 
to sob. He went back down the ling 
that night, and I never heard what 
became of him. 

Every prisoner who would speak 
and many would not—made the idep. 
tical remark which that sergeant made, 
about having seen no Germans in 
Syria. They had it firmly in ther 
heads that this was the touchstone 
by which we judged them. If om 
pressed them to say whether they 
were certain there were none, they all 
said, ‘“‘ Well, I swear I haven’t seen 
one.”” Whether it was mere casuistry 
I do not know; but my om 
view is that, having been brooding 
for a year on the shame of France, 
they welcomed the opportunity to 
fight someone, like a naughty child 
whose remorse first takes the form of 
being naughtier still. They showed in 
many cases a careless courage which 
led one to think they were really 
seeking death. In every batch of 
prisoners certain types recurred: the 
proud, who were just not going to 
discuss their attitude; the sullen, in 
some cases recruited from France a 
volunteers to fight the British and to 
spy on their comrades ; the miserable, 
who were sorely puzzled, uncertain 
where honour pointed them; _ the 
relieved, who had had their problem 
settled for them by their capture, 
and whose sympathies were probably 
mostly with us; and the frankly 
delighted, who had gone to some pains 
to get themselves captured in order to 
join us. 

Early in the afternoon of this day, 
to everybody’s surprise and admiration, 
General Le Gentilhomme turned up 
with his arm in a sling, having refused 
point-blank to stay another instant in 
the hospital at Deraa. He declined to 
interfere with the conduct of the battle 
then in progress, but established him- 
self in the Operations Room and picked 
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up the threads of all that had hap- 
pned since he had left two days 
before. Gradually he resumed con- 
trol, and next morning he was again 
in command, From then till the end 
of the operations, though in great pain 
fom his broken arm, he remained at 
his post, and infected all of us with his 


I phenomenal energy. 


The evening after the action at 
Kiswe, the brigadier conceived a plan 
whereby the Indian troops, who had 
suffered few casualties thanks to the 
dash with which they had behaved, 
should make a further move and gain 
possession of the Jebel Madani. This 
hill (not to be confused with the Jebel 
Ma’ani formerly mentioned) was the 
biggest feature in the chain of hills 
behind Kiswe, and lay between the 
two roads to Damascus, dominating 
them both. It was to be hoped that 
the enemy would not expect this new 
stroke so soon after a strenuous day’s 
fighting, and it did in fact take him 
completely by surprise. Even before 
dark we had possession of the greater 
part of the hill, and by morning it 
was all in our hands. We learned 
afterwards that this caused such panic 
in Damascus that the evacuation of the 
town began at once. The coincidence 
of our attack at Kiswe going in at the 
very moment when the defenders were 
being relieved had given rise to a wide 
belief that there was treachery about. 
Had we only been able to push on 
into Damascus next morning the city 
might well have fallen. But mingled 
with the good news from our im- 
mediate front came messages from our 
tar too ominous to be ignored, whose 
purport at the same time encouraged 
General de Verdilhac in Damascus to 
stay the evacuations 

About mid-day on the 15th, while 
the Indians were beating off the 
Moroccan counter-attack, a message 
tame from the British battalion at 
Quneitra to say theirfoutpost com- 
pany, on the Damascus road five or 
sx miles north of the village, had been 
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driven in by a Vichy force which 
included some tanks. Later we learned 
of another attack on Sheikh Miskin 
and Ezraa, to the south of us. General 
de Verdilhac had made skilful use 
indeed of his detachments, which made 
themselves felt at the precise moment 
when they would be of most use to him ; 
and we spent some very anxious hours 
that day and the next until we learned 
that this twin threat to our communis 
cations had been overcome. The 
attack on Sheikh Miskin, by a force of 
Tunisian Tirailleurs with ten armoured 
cars and some guns, was dealt with 
before noon on the 16th by the Trans- 
Jordan Frontier Force, followed up by 
the Senegalese. At Quneitra the 
situation was much more serious. At 
four o'clock that afternoon its 
defenders, after having put up a stout 
fight, ran out of ammunition and had 
to surrender; our relief column only 
entered the village as the Vichys .- 
retreated, satisfied with their haul of 
prisoners. 

The 16th was thus an anxious day 
for us at Divisional Headquarters, the 
more so as our communications were 
not working well, even after the tele- 
phone line to Deraa was restored. 
The supply column that came through 
was the first intimation we had that 
all was well, and very glad we were to 
see it, since we were down to our last 
foodstuffs. The water we were drinking 
was yellow and bitter, and some 
whisky, which I had suborned a kindly 
R.A.S.C. officer to buy for me, must 
have found its way to the Jebel Druze, 
since it never found its way to us. 
But in our relief at finding that we 
were once more in communication 
with the outside world we minded it 
less than we might otherwise have 
done. 

The news of the disaster at Quneitra 
did not reach us till late at night, when 
we heard it from Corps Headquarters 
by wireless. It cast a gloom over the 
Indian Brigade, for the unfortunate 
British battalion were their comrades 
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of long standing. Still, the threats 
to our flanks and rear were now dis- 
solved, and the sooner we pushed on 
for Damascus the better. The troops 
were tired, but from every point of 
view we had to get on, both for. local 
reasons and because it was essential 
to seize the Damascus terminal of the 
Beirut road. Next day therefore, the 
17th, the Indians, supported by a 
white French battalion, pushed for- 
ward and occupied the two villages 
Aartouz and Mouaddamiye on the 
Quneitra-Damascus road. But Colonel 
Collet, again striving to thrust for- 
ward on the right, once more en- 
countered stiff opposition. The Indians 
had a hard day, and many of their 
men were exhausted from heat and 
thirst. This was reported to us by 
Bunny Grant, an officer of the Camerons 
attached to the Trans-Jordan Frontier 
Force, who spoke both French and 
Arabic and was acting as an extra 
liaison officer. I met him in the hall 
of our headquarters at Rhubarb as he 
arrived. It was decided therefore to 
postpone any further attempt till the 
following evening (the 18th) for three 
reasons : to give everyone a good rest ; 
to include in our plan of attack the 
new British battalion which had now 
reached Quneitra; and to give time 
to shift our headquarters forward 
from Rhubarb, where it was now too 
far back to control the battle. But 
we found out afterwards that, during 
those twenty-four hours, some wind 
of our plan had reached the Vichys, 
so that the attack, when it went in, 
had not the same degree of surprise 
as we had hoped. 

Next morning I went off with Peter 
to reconnoitre for a new headquarters, 
and found it in the shape of Khan 
Denoun, a ‘battered caravanserai’ 
beside the main road a mile south of 
Kiswe. It was well forward, but 
screened from enemy view by the 
hills ; and I was encouraged to choose 
it because two 105 mm. shells had 
struck it without penetrating the 
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massive masonry. It was a fort some 
hundred yards square, enclosing 4 
courtyard. In the walls were room 
and stabling, admirable for offices and 
sleeping-quarters alike; and in one 
of the rooms by the single gateway, 
which seemed to have been used as a 
gendarmerie post, was a_ telephone 
exchange. My faith in the walls was 
subsequently justified by several near 
misses from enemy bombs, which failed 
to shake them. 

We moved in after déjewner, all 
except the chief British liaison officer, 
who went off to visit Corps Head. 
quarters miles away in Palestine. All 
the plans for the advance were ready, 
and there was little to do. I went 
round a bit of the line, visiting the 
dusty and bearded Free French troops 
beyond Kiswe and the Indian Brigade 
Headquarters at the western end of the 
Jebel Madani. From the top of that 
hill I saw for the first time the City, 
lying in its green bed awaiting capture. 
The minarets pointed to heaven out 
of the trees. Beyond, to the north and 
east, I could see the deserts stretching 
to Palmyra and Deir-ez-Zor and Bagh- 
dad. Now at least I could appreciate 
the prophet’s praise of the city—“s 
Pearl set in an Emerald’”’; “ what 
man has the right to enter Paradise 
twice ?”’ Looking back, I thought of 
the volume of Flecker in my suitcase, 
and the parting blessing of the Warde 
of the Mecca Gate to the pilgrim about 
to travel the road by which we had 
come :— 


** God be thy guide from camp to camp, 

God be thy shade from well to well, 
God grant beneath the desert stars 

Thou hear the Prophet’s camel-bell.” 


At the Indian Brigade’s Headquarter 
I told them from my rather faded 
memories of it all I could remember o 
the entrance to the Barada Gorge. Going 
back through the village of Moukelbé 
I saw hundreds of Indian soldien 
bathing in the Nahr-el-Aouaj. I mé 
also a very young sapper officer with 
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Some § . Military Cross who had been attached 
8 88 to the Brigade Staff when I was a 
room’ # brigade-major in England at Dunkirk 
Sandf time. Little did I expect to meet 
One® him there ; and little did either he or I 
way, ouess what was in store for him during 
i ne the next three days. 

phone§ The bathing looked so tempting 
iS wu that I tried to induce the whole of 
1 near Divisional Headquarters to come and 
‘failed swim with me. (Peter was already 
an splashing in the tiny ditch that ran 
= past the Khan.) None of the French 
officer, would come; but the C.O. of the 
Head british Field Regiment and Bunny 
, - Grant were more than willing, and we 





had the best bathe that ever I had in 
my life. For us that day Pharpar, 
river of Damascus, was better indeed 
than all the waters of Israel, Palm and 
Waikiki beaches, Cuckoo Weir and 
Ward’s Mead rolled into one. A few 
desultory shells that lobbed over Jebel 
Madani as we dried ourselves did 
nothing to spoil it. 

There was no doubt in our minds 
now that the postponement had been 
wise. Indians and Free French alike 
were in fine fettle; and the Indians 
going away from the river back to 
their assembly areas were smiling and 
cheerful and full of fight. They looked 
exactly what they proved to be: men 
about to make history. 

The advance began just before 
$8 PpM.; but for the next two days 
things did not go well. As soon as it 
was dark we heard the sound of heavy 
artillery fire all along the front, and 
knew that the Vichys had not been 
taught napping this time. The secret 
had leaked out, as we feared it might, 
and the Free French particularly 
tame under the weight of the defensive 
fre which was put down. They 
struggled on gamely for a bit, but it 
was too much for them, and by morning 
‘Bthey were back almost to their original 
ine. The Indians bumped into oppo- 
ition in Mouaddamiye woods, but 
hed it and overwhelmed it. After 
P.M. on the 18th, when we received 
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this news from a very pale officer with 
five bullet wounds in his upper arm 
from a Vichy machine-gun (you can 
calculate how close to it he must 
have been), we had no news of 
the Indians on the left till 8 a.m. 
on the 20th. 

The 19th was a miserable day. The 
Indians were stuck; the Free French 
Brigade could not get on; and away 
on the right Colonel Collet, who made 
another effort to advance, was again 
frustrated by superior armour and 
artillery. But at dusk we got the 
welcome news that an Australian 
battalion was arriving to be put 
under our command, and that a British 
brigade of two battalions would also 
arrive shortly to carry out an attack 
against Qatana away on our left and 
relieve us from worrying about that 
area. These reinforcements were a 
consolation for the loss of the new 
battalion at Quneitra, which had been 
unexpectedly removed from our com- 
mand the night before. 

In the afternoon the brigadier of 
this new brigade arrived at the same 
moment as a sharp air raid on our 
headquarters at the Khan. We had 
had several at Rhubarb, but this was 
our first here. Light relief was pro- 
vided by a dog, which galloped, when 
the first bomb dropped, out of the 
front gate into the cavity in the outer 
wall where a stone was missing, and 
there lay, with his tail hanging out, 
until coaxed out of it after the raid 
was over. Some wag drew up a notice 
on a large piece of cardboard, which he 
hung above the hole: ‘‘ Consigne aux 
hommes de troupes: réservé pour les 
chiens.” 

Bunny Grant was to watch for the 
arrival of the Australians, and he 
took up his post on the battlements of 
the Khan to do an all-night Sister 
Anne. I sat with him for half an hour 
in the moonlight, smoking. From the 
north, every now and then, there came 
the sound of a salvo, and once a huge 
flash as of a dump going up. The big 
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hills were black in the moonlight, 
save for the white shoulders of Hermon. 
We talked of Scotland and shooting, 
and of the Sudan and the Camerons 
to whom Bunny was hoping to return. 
He was one of the nicest fellows, and 
he was killed in the Western Desert 
six months later. 

At eight o’clock next morning, the 
20th, three exhausted officers stumbled 
into rear Brigade Headquarters on 
Jebel Madani. One was the Free 
French captain who had carried the 
flag of truce at Deraa; one was the 
young sapper with the M.C.; the third 
was an Indian officer. They told their 
story and fell asleep. 

The Indian column had bumped 
into the Vichys at Mouaddamiye, as 
we had heard from the wounded officer 
who came back the first night; but 
although they had inflicted casualties 
they had found it more strongly held 
than they had supposed. They had 
accordingly left guides to tell the 
transport that they were making a 
detour to the left, between the road 
and the hills. (What happened to 
the guides I do not know, but the 
transport column never saw them.) 
Mezze, their objective, was reached 
before 5 a.M., a very fine effort; and 
for a couple of hours they had it all 
their own way in the village, blowing 
up the railway and generally raising 
Cain. At first the defence was flabber- 
gasted, and did not know what was 
happening; but after a while they 
realised the weakness of the attackers 
and set about them with medium 
machine-guns and. a number of medium 
tanks. One by one the Indians’ road- 
blocks were overrun. A company 
held out for a long time in the Post 
Office near the Foreign Legion bar- 
racks; but by 9 a.m. all who had not 
been killed or captured were driven 
back into the house and garden over- 
looking the river, where Brigade Head- 
quarters had been established. 

All day they held out against tanks, 
medium machine-guns, and even 75’s. 
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They had no food, many wounded, 
and a number of prisoners. The house 
belonged to the manager of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company. In his cellars 
they found bottles of wine and in his 
garage petrol. They spilled the wine 
on the ground and filled the bottles 
with petrol, and with these home-made 
Molotov cocktails knocked out three 
tanks. The fruit in the garden was 
picked and rationed, preference being 
given to the wounded. The situation 
was hopeless, and they had no means 
of communicating with us. At dusk, 
therefore, these three volunteered to 
try to get the news through, and 
dropped over the garden wall. They 
had been seen at once and pursued, 
The state of their clothing, and their 
seared faces, hands, and legs showed 
how they had climbed roofs and walls 
during the chase which followed. At 
last they got away up into the hills, 
dropping down into Aartouz a little 
after dawn. 

From Damascus now could be heard, 
quite plainly, the sound of many 
explosions. They were blowing up the 
dumps, just as Lawrence heard the 
Turks doing the day before he entered 
the city. This could only mean one 
thing: they were evacuating. It 
was now ‘ Demain Damas’ all right, but 
the Indians must be rescued. A plan 
of attack was drawn up, comprising 4 
new thrust by the Free French up the 
Kiswe road with the support of the 
anti-tank guns, and another thrust 
along the Mezze road by a mixed 
column of British, French, and Indian 
troops. The Australians were to move 
to a point near Aartouz, so as to be 
able to take part in either operation 
as needed. Meanwhile they were t 
have a good rest. They had had 3 
long and weary journey, and proved 
to be only 250 strong. 

The attack began in the middle o 
the morning, but the Free-French: 
cum-Indian thrust went in _ lat 
because the vehicles pulling the 
anti-tank guns got bogged in soft 
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geoound and could not move. And 
four fat Vichy tanks sitting on the road, 
broken down but in first-rate fire 
positions, were able to function as 
pill-boxes and stem the attack without 
undergoing effective fire themselves. 

At eleven o'clock I was sent 
forward to see how the thrust up 
the Mezze road was going, and to 
offer Major B., commanding the relief 
column, the use of the Australians 
if he really needed them. Here 
a humiliating thing occurred: there 
was no car for me nor gny vehicle at 
all. Our losses from breakdowns and 
from air attack had been such that 
there were only two vehicles left in 
Divisional Headquarters. The chief 
British liaison officer had pinched one, 
and was making angry faces at the 
four Vichy tanks on the Kiswe road ; 
the other must remain at Division in 
case some horrid crisis arose during 
the two or three hours that I should 
be away. Providence came to my 
rescue in the unfamiliar guise of the 
‘Daily Mail’ and four American war 
correspondents in a 15-cwt. truck. 
They had arrived a few minutes before, 
asking for a story about the doings of 
Colonel Collet, who, owing to his 
romantic career and the circumstances 
in which he had joined the Free 
French, was the principal figure in the 
eyes of the newspaper world just then. 
Colonel Collet, in point of fact, was not 
doing much at the moment: he had 
been doing his damnedest to push on 
for three days, but as we could give 
him no support his efforts were in 
vain. 

‘I offered the newspaper-men a story 
at first hand. If they would only 
lend me their precious vehicle they 
could come with me. The ‘ Daily Mail ’ 
was a stout fellow and leaped at the 


- chance; but the Americans, although 


a nice lot, had apparently lost an Army 
vehicle on some previous occasion, 
and had only been lent this one on 
condition that they did not hazard it 
unduly. I chaffered with them, and 
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they finally agreed to take me as far 
as rear Brigade Headquarters, where 
I knew I could get something to take 
me on. 

We started off, the ‘Daily Mail’ 
driving and I beside him. Peter was 
in the back with the Americans, 
shooting a line which I have no doubt 
was syndicated over a hundred papers 
in the States within twenty-four hours. 
At rear Brigade Headquarters I found 
a friend, told him to send the Americans 
where they could see something, and 
asked for a vehicle. He pointed out to 
me the brigade-major’s truck, sitting 
forlornly among the boulders waiting 
for its master’s return. The Indian 
driver was sleeping in front. As I 
got in, the ‘ Daily Mail’ came running 
down the hill and asked if he could 
come. He joined the driver and me 
in front. Peter got into the back, 
where he found somebody else asleep. 
It turned out to be the Free French 
captain from Mezze, sleeping off the 
effects of the past thirty-six hours. I 
have never felt a bigger cad in my life 
than I did when turning him out. He 
cursed me roundly. 

As far as Aartouz all was well, 
but beyond it we ran into a packet. 
I had not before—nor have I since 
—had the experience of shell - fire 
following me along several miles of 
road; but, judging by the way he 
drove, the Indian driver had been 
brought up to it. He drove like the 
wind, and at last came under the lee 
of the hills where they closed with 
the road. A mile or so beyond the 
aerodrome I found the headquarters 
of the little column in a small gravel- 
pit just off the road, and the guns close 
by. As I arrived there was a deafen- 
ing explosion, and a cloud of black 
smoke shot skyward in Mezze, half a 
mile ahead. They had scored a bull 
on a shell-dump in the huts below the 
Legion barracks. From seven hundred 
yards away on our right came the sound 
of firing from the British and Free . 
French. The half-company of Indians 
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had just got their orders to scale the 
hills on the left of the road and capture 
one of the forts on the top. Major B. 
and I went cautiously two hundred 
yards down the ditch on the right of 
the road, lay on our bellies, and looked 
at the view through glasses. The 
machine-gun fire intensified suddenly, 
and the bullets clicked over our heads 
as though we were markers in the butts. 
We were wondering why, when Peter 
lay down beside us. It was his well- 
meant arrival which had drawn the 
fire on us. I cursed him, and told him 
he could go away again. The machine- 
guns started up once more as he 
cheerfully went. 

When I left a quarter of an hour 
later, I saw the tiny figures of the 
Indians toiling up the hills a thousand 
feet above, enfiladed from the guns and 
machine-guns. After another spirited 
drive we reached rear Brigade Head- 
quarters, where I met the brigadier, 
who had obtained his congé from 
General Le Gentilhomme and was 
going up to take over the relief opera- 
tions. I told him the situation, and 


he picked up the Australians on the 


way. Later in the day he used them 
to carry one of the forts, which they 
did at the second attempt, their C.O. 
being severely wounded at the first. 
He and forty men were left prisoners 
in their objective. 

The end of the story of the relief 
column had better be told here. The 
brigadier got up some two hours after 
I had left and took over command. 
By a series of bold dashes he got the 
guns almost into the village of Mezze, 
out of which they blew seven bells 
firing over open sights. At six in the 
evening the rescuers reached the house 
and enclosure where the Indians had 
been holding out, to find that all was 
over. The wrecks of three tanks, 
knocked out by the home-made Molotov 
cocktails, lay in front of the garden 
wall, and over a hundred bodies inside. 
One side of the house had collapsed. 
It was only too evident that the siege 
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had been an epic in the annals of the 
Indian Army: 

We heard the full story later from 
the Indian doctor who was left behind 
in Damascus. The attacks had gone 
on unabated since the three officers 
broke out. At a quarter to two, when 
their ammunition had run perilously 
low, the house had partially fallen in, 
burying the wounded. The defenders 
sent out a Vichy officer prisoner 
bearing a flag of truce to ask permission 
to send the wounded out; but as 
soon as the gate was opened the Vichy 
Senegalese rushed in, shot two of the 
Indian troops, and covered the little 
group of officers in the corner of the 
garden. There was nothing for 
them to do but to surrender. This 
happened at two o'clock, about the 
time when I left the relief column 
a mile or so away, when for a couple 
of hours the defenders had heard the 
noise of fighting which promised their 
relief, 

Back on the right flank, the Free 
French under Collet made another 
effort, and contrived at last to capture 
an awkward hill whose retention by the 
Vichys had been one of the chief causes 
of our failure to get on. It was too 
late to do more that night, although 
it was evident that the defence was 
slackening. 

Next morning, however, at about 
ten o’clock, some city fathers came out 
and presented the keys of the city or 
their equivalent to our leading troops, 
and Colonel Collet went in to take over 
the city and arrange for the General’s 
entry. At eleven o’clock the citadel 
was occupied by the Free French. 
Pockets of resistance still held out in 
the town even till the afternoon. 
At Qadem Barracks a Free French 
officer who demanded the surrender of 
the garrison under a flag of truce was 
treacherously allowed to approach and 
then shot in the stomach. The 
officer responsible and the soldier who 
fired the shot under his orders were 
executed within the hour. 


i 
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Meanwhile, back at the Khan, there 
was much bustle and packing up in 
readiness to move. Newspaper-men 
were demanding stories, and Arabs 
pakhshish. At three o’clock cars arrived 
from Damascus, and we formed into a 
procession. Its dignity was marred, 
unfortunately, first by a false report 
of hostile aircraft, and secondly, by the 
sudden appearance on the road of hordes 
of Australian ,vehicles crowded with 
§ Diggers all imbued with one ambition : 
to be first into Damascus. I still do 
not know where they came from, 
or to whom, if anyone, they owed 
allegiance. 

A few hundred yards short of the 
Hejaz station we were met by an 
escort of Collet’s Circassians. The 
cars changed into bottom gear to 
keep pace with them; but cars are 
not designed to keep pace with trotting 
horsemen unless they happen to be 
Royal Daimlers. We went along in a 
sries of hiccoughs punctuated by 
complete stops as our car, or the one 
in front, stalled utterly. When we 
reached the big square in which stand 
the Orient Palace Hotel and the 
Hejaz station, the procession was 
further complicated by the trams. 
Nothing is more damaging to the 
dignity of a procession than trams. 
Trams stop to discharge and take up 
passengers, and it is all very awkward. 
I always thought tram services were 
suspended during a siege, and in any 
case for a triumphal entry, but these 
were not. So it was a rather un- 
impressive mix-up of cars, trams, 
and Circassian horsemen which finally 
arrived, with horns tooting, bells jang- 
lng, and Circassians cursing, before the 
Etat-Major, where the Syrian Cabinet 
was awaiting the General. The first 
chap I saw was an Australian colonel 
with a V.C., who beamed at me and 
said, ‘‘ I was first!” 

As an old Damascene, I reckoned I 
would not be wanted any more at 
this stage, and went across the road to 
the Cercle des Officiers. I was met by 


the barman, who greeted me like the 
old friend he was. I sipped my Cinzano 
in the deserted bar, and recalled the 
days when I had known it full and 
noisy, and could put names to half of 
those in it. The barman told me his 
version of the events of the previous 
days and of the varying spirits of the 
defence. The officer survivors from 
Mezze had been given a meal in the 
club only the night before, being after- 
wards driven away up the Homs road. 
Another officer, who had been taken 
prisoner three days earlier, had hidden 
behind the bar counter and successfully 
dodged the searchers until after the 
evacuation. The barman told me also 
how in the club at that very moment 
was the widow of a Vichy officer who 
had been killed at Kiswe six days 
ago. I met her that evening on the 
club steps, a pathetic and heavily veiled 
figure. , 

As we talked, General Le Gentil- 
homme’s A.D.C. came to find me. I 
swallowed my drink and accompanied 
him across the road, feeling somewhat 
like a junior subaltern who has been 
caught in the mess in mid-morning by 
the adjutant. I found the General 
sitting at a long table with the com- 
plete Syrian Cabinet, to whom he 
introduced me. 

“ These gentlemen tell me,” he said, 
“that there is only enough food in the 
town for tomorrow’s needs, and after 
that—nothing. Please arrange for a 
hundred tons of wheat to reach 
Damascus daily until further notice. 
Thank you!” 

“Certainly, mon Général,” I said, 
and marched out of the room, accept- 
ing grateful handshakes from Cabinet 
Ministers as I went and concealing my 
dismay as best I could. How to 
provide a hundred tons of wheat a day 
for a captured city surrounded by 
deserts was not an item on the cur- 
riculum when I was at Camberley. 
I had not then had the privilege of 
reading ‘The Independent Arab,’ and 
did not know that Sir Hubert Young 
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had had this identical bombshell thrown 
at him when he came in with Lawrence. 
It seemed to me that now or never 
was the time to avail myself of the 
right of access to General Wilson with 
which he had armed me at Jerusalem ; 
and I despatched a telegram headed 
“* Most immediate ’’—a prefix which I 
was not entitled to use—explaining the 
situation and throwing myself on his 
mercy. 

Early next morning a fleet of lorries 
arrived with eighty tons of wheat, 
and my reputation soared. I could 
have had the Freedom of Damascus 
for the asking. Eight months later, 
when I returned there for a month, I 
met the British Political Officer and 
former Consul, and discovered that he 
had arranged for both wheat and lorries 
long before the town fell. 

The next few days were hectic but 
interesting, and I was sorry to receive 
a telegram ordering me elsewhere. A 
week later I happened to be in Baghdad 
railway station, when I was asked to 
interview four French officers who had 
been taken prisoner near Nisibin. One 
was an Armenian Gallio, who cared for 
none of these things ; one was a sullen 
out-and-out Vichyist; one was a 
smiling, friendly doctor ; and the last, 
the commander, was near tears because 
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his men, Assyrians, had refused to fight 
the British and had laid down thei 
arms when ordered to fire. We argued 
about the ethics of the Syrian cap. 
paign. They said we were not ‘ sports 
man’ to have entered Syria so. 
replied that it was hardly ‘ sportsman’ 
to let the Germans use Syria agains 
France’s own allies. The unhappy 
captain said at last that they had n 
choice but to obey their leaders. 
asked who they thought their leader 
were. 

“Le maréchal Pétain et laminl 
Darlan,”” he answered; and when | 
suggested that they were rather Hitle 
and Laval, to my great discomfort ani 
remorse he burst into tears. 

And so I think of those weeks in 
Syria as the sad campaign—comrat 
against comrade, ally against ally. 
Nine years ago, in this magazine,! | 
ended an account of my first attach 
ment to the French Army with th 
reflection that such friendships as | 
made then were a better safeguari 
for peace than all 
pledges ever signed. 
it still, even though some of m 
friends of that time, just as othe 
friends of a later date, were in th 
opposite camp during the campaig 
in Syria. 





1 ‘* With the French Army.” 


*‘ Maga,’ November 1933. 
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NEAR THING. 


BY REGINALD HARGREAVES. 


* Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety.”’ 


WHEN, in 1914, Second-Lieutenant 
Edward, Prince of Wales, as a regi- 
mental officer of the Foot Guards, 
sought Lord Kitchener’s permission to 
accompany his battalion into the line, 
his plea was met with an unequivocal 
refusal. 

“But even if I did get knocked 
out,” His Royal Highness protested, 
“T’ve brothers enough to make per- 
fectly sure of the succession.” 

“Tm not worrying so much about 
Your Highness getting killed,” retorted 
the uncorapromising realist who occu- 
pied the post of Secretary for War ; 
“what I refuse to contemplate is all 
the complications that would ensue if 
by any chance you were taken prisoner.” 

The possibility Kitchener had in 
mind would have resulted in reper- 
cussions almost entirely political, since 
the military responsibilities of the 
earnest young officer of Grenadier 
Guards were hardly on the same 
plane as those so ably supported by 
his illustrious forebear, Edward the 
Black Prince ; a commander of troops 
in his own right, irrespective of any 
claims to nominal leadership conferred 
upon him by virtue of his position as 
heir to England’s throne. 

Conversely, the consequences of Sir 
Douglas Haig (as he then was) falling 
@ prisoner to the enemy would have 
been entirely military. For his capture 
by the Germans, so nearly effected, 
would have robbed the armies he 
eventually led of a commander singu- 
larly well endowed with those qualities 
of patience and fortitude, only by the 
exercise of which could a long and 
enervating war of attrition be fought 
to a victorious conclusion. 

It was in the late August of 1914, 
when Haig was serving as Commander 
of the Ist Corps, that the Germans 


—SHAKESPEARE. 


came so dangerously close to ‘ putting 
him in the bag.’ 

During the gruelling days of the 
retreat from Mons, Haig had always 
insisted that Headquarters should move 
at the tail of the main column and close 
in touch with the rearguard covering 
the withdrawal. 

With August drawing to a close, 
the IInd Corps, on Haig’s left, had 
become separated from its companion 
formation by the dense and spreading 
forest of Mormal; and, with the Ger- 
mans pressing him closely, Smith 
Dorrien turned and fought on the line of 
Le Cateau. Haig, on the other hand, 
had been able to continue his retrograde 
movement via Feignies and Vavenes to 
Landrecies, with his main body com- 
paratively unmolested. 

With the arrival of the rearguard at 
Landrecies, however, the situation 
underwent such swift development to 
the British disadvantage as to suggest 
that the Ist Corps was destined to 
undergo the same grim experience as 
that which Smith Dorrien’s hard-tried 
men were enduring some eight miles to 
the west. 

Haig’s rearguard was formed by the 
Guards’ Brigade; and the weary and 
exhausted men stumbled into Lan- 
drecies’ deserted cavalry barracks, 
disregarding stories brought by refugees 
of Uhlan detachments on the prowl in 
the woods nearby and even turning a 
lack-lustre eye on a lance and Lancer 
cap produced in support of the oft- 
repeated warnings. All they wanted 
was to be allowed to rest. 

It was at dusk that a column of 
infantry debouched from the shadow 
of the trees and marched briskly 
towards the little town, shouting re- 
assurances of their identity in French. 
But the suspicions of a Coldstreamer 
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Company Commander being aroused, a 
brisk fire was opened, to which the 
advancing Germans—for such they 
were—made prompt and considerably 
heavier reply. Within a few minutes 
the deeper note of artillery was added 
to the racket of rifle-fire; and it 
was clear that an attack in force on 
Landrecies was swiftly developing. 

As the arc of hostile gun-fire and 
musketry extended it became more 
than ever apparent that the little town- 
ship was wellnigh surrounded; that 
the rearguard, with the Corps Com- 
mander in their midst, were cut off from 
their main body and in grave danger of 
being overwhelmed. 

Sending one of his Staff with an 
Engineer officer to put the small local 
barracks building into a state of defence, 
Haig gave orders to the rest of the 
Staff to prepare to destroy all records 
and documents that might prove of 
value to the enemy, as a preliminary 
to retiring on their improvised strong- 
point for a last stand. 

“If we can’t get away,” he an- 
nounced with characteristic realism, 


** we'll just go on and fight to the last 
man.” 
But the Guards’ steady blaze of 


well-aimed rifle-fire had proved so 
little to the German taste that their 
attack lost impetus and degenerated 
into an intermittent fusilade. Re- 
assured of the ability of the rearguard to 
hold its own, Haig determined to try 
and rejoin the main body of his troops. 

“At midnight,” one of his com- 
panions in the enterprise has put on 
record, ‘the barricades: which had 
been hastily constructed were removed 
from one of,the roads, and a motor- 
car with Haig and two Staff officers 
passed out. Thin though the German 
cordon was round the whole area, 
there seemed small chance of escaping 
capture. The only roads available 
were village tracks with many turn- 
ings. The night was misty, and neither 
headlights nor sidelights could be used. 
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A Staff officer memorised the map 
and directed the car; but no one had 
much hope the venture would succeed.” 

It was in truth an anxious and 
eerie journey, with eyes and ears alert 
for any suspicious sight or sound and 
with fingers never far from the trigger. 
guards. But although at one point 
the car was challenged, the hail was 
followed by no burst of hostile fire; 
and by one in the morning Haig had 
managed to rejoin the main body of 
his force, resuming the command of 
his troops, from whom he appeared at 
one time likely to be cut off for good and 
always. 

That was the closest shave the future 
Commander-in-Chief was destined to 
experience ; although, during the worst 
hours of the first battle of Ypres, he 
deliberately ran the risk of capture in 
an effort—and a successful effort—to 
restore the morale and confidence of his 
cruelly battered remnant of troops. 

The enemy had penetrated to within 
three miles of the famous Cloth Hall; 
there were no reserves to interpose 
between them and the town ; artillery 
ammunition was woefully short; and 
news had come that the bastion of 
Gheluvelt had fallen and that some 
parts of the line had been broken, 
with those elements turned out of their 
defences falling back rapidly and in 
disorder. No situation could have 
been more fluid or fraught with graver 
danger; and an enemy raid on Corps 
Headquarters was a possibility that 
could by no means be discounted. 

Tracing on his map a line running 
little more than a mile from the walls 
of Ypres, Haig set this as the absolute 
limit of withdrawal. 

““If the Corps is driven back as far 
as there,” he pronounced, “there it 
must fight to the end.” 

“Then,” to quote the record of one 
of his earliest bicgraphers,! “‘ with his 
personal Staff and escort, he rode 
slowly up the Menin road, through the 
stragglers, back into the shelled area, 





1 Brigadier-General John Charteris, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
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his face immobile and inscrutable— 
saying no word, yet by his presence 
and his calm restoring hope to the 
disheartened and strength to the ex- 
hausted troops.” 

But it must have been an anxious 
hour for the junior officer in command 
of the escort ; for a determined swoop 
by hostile cavalry would almost cer- 
tainly have found his sadly depleted 
handful of troopers in _ insufficient 
strength to ensure the continued liberty 
of their charge. 


When Marlborough, at Blenheim, 
with all the courtesy due to a captured 
Marshal of France, bowed the unfor- 
tunate Count Tallard into his own 
private coach, it is highly improbable 
that his habitual serenity was disturbed 
by even @ momentary premonition that 
he himself would one day be menaced 
by @ similar fate. 

It was something under two years 
later that a brightening May morning 
found the Dutch, Danish, and British 
allies facing their French opponents 
on the plain of St André, hard by 
the inconsiderable hamlet of Ramillies. 
Villeroy had chosen a _ defensive 
position which looked considerably 
stronger than it was; and by 
a little delusive jockeying for position, 
Marlborough induced him still further 
to weaken his dispositions. The 
main action then being joined, a 
certain confusion consequent on the 
collapse of the Dutch Horse under the 
assault of the famous Maison du Roi 
persuaded ‘Corporal John’ to order 
up an immediate reinforcement of 
cavalry; @ somewhat sluggish con- 
tingent whose enthusiasm he sought 
to stimulate by hastening forward to 
ied them personally into action. 

‘In this effort,’ Coxe records, “ he 
was exposed to the most imminent 
danger. His person being recognised, 
some of the French dragoons, advancing 
from their ranks, closed round him 
while he was entangled with his own 
recoiling troops. Attempting to dis- 
engage himself by leaping a ditch, he 
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was thrown to the ground.” His 
charger, in effect, had ‘ pecked’ and 
fallen, Marlborough with him, landing 
with a thud that left him bruised and 
breathless. By now even his aide-de- 
camp, Molesworth, had been edged 
away from him; there was nothing 
else for it but for the Duke to take 
incontinently to his heels. It was no 
easy going for a middle-aged man in 
cumbersome top-boots—although he 
may have been wearing his favourite 
spatterdashes—over rough country, ren- 
dered all the heavier by the recent 
downpour of rain. But as breath was 
beginning to shorten and his opponents 
to close in on him once more, the faith- 
ful Molesworth dashed up, and, flinging 
himself from the saddle, offered his 
panting Commander the use of his 
own horse. “On this,’’ Coxe piously 
continues, ‘as on many other occa- 
sions, it seemed that Providence speci- 
ally protected the days of this extra- 
ordinary man; for while he was 
remounting, @ cannon-ball struck off 
the head of Colonel Bingfield, his 
equerry, who held the stirrup.” 

The Duke, however, just succeeded 
in reaching a battalion of Swiss infantry 
in the employ of the Dutch, whose 
ranks promptly opened out to receive 
him. But so close on his heels was 
the pursuit that some of the French 
Horse were actually impaled on the 
bayonets of his new-found protectors. 

That was the closest call the Duke 
was ever to know; although in many 
respects the incident at Ramillies had 
been anticipated, in circumstances of 
scarcely lesser peril, during the con- 
fused fighting in front of Neer-Winden, 
in the spring of 1705. 

In an action against a hostile force, 
commanded by the Marquis d’Allegre, 
an advance party of British Horse 
were in some danger of being over- 
whelmed by superior numbers. Per- 
ceiving their plight, the Duke im- 
mediately placed himself at the head 
of a strong body of reinforcements and 
led them forward in a_ whirlwind 
charge calculated to break down all 
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opposition. But the enemy were not 
so easily to be put to rightabouts. 
Rallying bravely, they returned to the 
attack, driving back the allied cavalry 
over the ground across which they had 
so recently thundered. Marlborough, 
out on the flank, found himself separated 
from his squadrons, surrounded by 
adversaries, and with only an orderly 
and a trumpeter to lend him aid. 
‘‘A French or Bavarian officer,” we 
are informed, “ struck at him with his 
sword, but in the effort fell from his 
horse, and was instantly seized by the 
trumpeter. The allied forces were 
exasperated by this momentary repulse, 
but still more animated by the peril of 
their beloved chief, they recovered 
their order and returned to the charge 
with irresistible force.” ‘Corporal 
John,’ who so long agone as the 1672 
siege of Nimeguen had demonstrated 
his mastery of the art of fence, had 
experienced small difficulty in keeping 
his immediate assailants at sword’s 
length. Caught up in the revitalised 
forward surge, the moment of his lively 
personal danger ended in his once more 
placing himself at the head of the plung- 
ing squadrons, who this time charged 
_ home with such fiery resolution that 
victory was no longer in dispute. 

Of the moment when, lacking the 
necessary laissez-passer to ensure his 
safe passage by dragschoot down the 
Meuse, the Duke was only saved from 
capture by the quick wits of his bat- 
man, an account has already been 
given in these columns. 


Personal reconnaissance of the enemy 
dispositions—an ineludable obligation 
on the Commander in the days before 
the swollen size of field armies forced 
him, in some cloistered retreat far from 
the battlefield, to rely upon the col- 
lated reports of his Intelligence Service 
—inevitably put something of a 
-premium upon his attempted capture 
by enterprising bodies of hostile cavalry. 
Shepherding the rearguard in retreat 
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provided another hazard attended with 
risks sufficiently obvious. It was ip 
the fulfilment of this latter responsi. 
bility that ‘Black Bob’ Crauford, of 
the Peninsula’s famous Light Division, 
narrowly escaped capture during the 
course of the retreat on Vigo and 
Corunna. Again, during the retro. 
grade movement of Wellington’s army 
across the Tormes in the November 
of 1812, Paget, later to achieve im. 
mortality as the leader of the cavalry 
at Waterloo, actually did fall into the 
hands of three men of the 10th French 
Chasseurs. But then, in modern par. 
lance, he certainly had been ‘ asking 
for it’: riding about a countryside 
seamed with hostile patrols with m 
greater protection than was afforded by 
the escort of a single Spanish trooper. 

But it was in the hurly-burly of a 
general action that the desperate 
attempt was made to seize Marshal 
Beresford, the British officer delegated 
to the supreme command of the 
Portuguese. Albuera, the engagement 
in question, was one of those battles oi 
which it can fairly be said that no 
particular reason existed why it should 
have been fought at all. The Marshal 
blundered into it; ‘“‘and being in, all 
was to do.” 

It is as foolish as it is ungrateful 
to question Beresford’s value as the 
Commander of those ‘ Lusitanian’ 
levies whose numbers served so use- 
fully to supplement our own meagre 
forces; and as an individual he was 
bravery itself. Indeed, no more ideal 
company officer ever existed—and, 
left on his own, few more incompetent 
Generals. At Albuera he was opposed 
by the cautious but able Soult; and 
the Frenchman had little difficulty in 
launching a flank attack which caught 
his ‘opposite number’ completely by 
surprise. The unreliable Spanish con- 
tingent,’ which Beresford had mis 
guidedly placed on the tender flank, 
crumpled and fled; and a British 
Brigade was hastily transferred to the 





1 ** Fidus Achates.”’ 


* Maga,’ April 1942. 
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gene of disaster to try and restore 
the situation. In the very act of 
deploying, the unfortunate redcoats 
were caught by a charge of two thou- 
sand sabres and were virtually trampled 
out of existence. In the mélée a score 
or more troopers of the Polish ‘ Vistula ’ 
Lancers broke through to where Beres- 
ford sat his horse slightly in advance 
of his Staff. Riding all out, one 
thapska - crowned trooper headed 
straight for the Marshal, his weapon 
poised to spear. But he had reckoned 
without the burly strength of the man 
he sought to engage. Parrying the 
lance-thrust, the Marshal seized his 
assailant round the body and literally 
heaved him out of his saddle, to fall a 
victim to the trampling hooves of his 
comrades as. they pressed forward into 
the fray. 

But the peril of capture was by no 
means past; and Beresford and his 
Staff were hard put to it, cut, thrust, 
and parry, to fend off the swirl of their 
assailants until rescue, in the shape of 
a counter-charge by: the 4th Dragoons, 
sent the enemy Horse to rightabouts. 

Beresford has been described as 
possessing “‘a face like an astonished 
potato’’; and it is questionable if his 
habitual expression of mild amazement 
was ever more pronounced than on 
that eventful day of May 1811. 


Wellington once informed the ever- 
inquiring Stanhope that in his opinion 
the presence of Napoleon on the 
field was worth “the difference of 
forty thousand men.” Yet no authori- 
tative record*survives of any attempt 
by his adversaries to ensure the cap- 
ture of one who, because he combined 
the responsibilities of both civil and 
military head of the State, would have 
been absolutely irreplaceable. 

Yet the great little Corsican was once 
made prisoner—by rabbits ! 

The incident occurred during the 
course of a grand chasse-au-lapin organ- 
ised in his master’s honour by Marshal 
Berthier. To ensure good sport, the 
foxy little Chief of Staff—who would 
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appear to have been singularly un- 
versed in the elements of venery— 
gave strict orders that the park and 
woodlands about his country seat 
should be stocked up with some thou- 
sands of additional ‘bunnies.’ Un- 
fortunately, however, these turned 
out to be of the tame variety; and 
presumably under the impression that 
the little man in the tricorne hat and 
grey capote had come to feed them, 
they swarmed about him in such fan- 
tastic numbers as practically to hem 
him in, It was only the brisk hooves 
of Le Coquet, into whose saddle the 
Emperor hastily scrambled, that suc- 
ceeded in clearing a path through the 
four-footed Lilliputians, whose Gulliver 
to a biped world was. alike its wonder 
and its scourge. 

Wellington’s own appraisal of 
Waterloo as “a damned nice thing ; 
the nearest run thing you ever saw in 
your life,” could be used with equal 
application to the Duke’s own two 
narrow escapes from capture by the 
enemy. 

The first instance occurred just prior 
to the action of Talavera in the July 
of 1809. 

Having completed his own dis- 
positions for the anticipated onset of 
the French, the British Commander 
rode forward, with a small Staff and 
escort, for the purpose of trying to 
steal a glimpse of the enemy order 
of march. For his point of observa- 
tion the ‘Sepoy General’ had chosen 
the Casa de Selmas, a fine old chateau 
surrounded by extensive woods, on 
the road leading from Talavera to the 
River Alberche. Thither he pene- 
trated with his companions; all, save 
the orderlies, dismounting in the court- 
yard and ascending to the roof. 

“It was not long,”’ Gleig informs us, 
“* before the French made their appear- 
ance, advancing in magnificent array ; 
and by-and-by the heads of the columns 
began to disappear among the woods. 
But the woods being filled with Spanish 
soldiers, no danger was apprehended ; 
especially as not a single musket-shot 
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spoke of collision between them and 
the enemy. The whole was a delusion. 
The Spaniards, demoralised by their 
defeat a few days previously, fled at 
the first appearance of the enemy ; 
and Sir Arthur ! and his Staff suddenly 
beheld with astonishment clouds of 


French skirmishers hastening round the 


chateau. There was not a moment to 
be lost. Without uttering a word the 
group turned, ran hastily down the 
stairs, jumped into their saddles, and 
put spurs to their horses. A second 
surprise now appeared to take place ; 
for the French, alarmed at the clatter 
of the horses’ feet behind them, opened 
out to right and left, and the English 
General, with his Staff and orderlies, 
galloped through.” 

“Tf the French had been cool,” 
Wellington afterwards commented, 
“they might have taken us all; but 
the apparition of a body of horse- 
men in their rear seemed to frighten 
them and we dashed through, and 
before they could recover their senses 
we were safe.” 

It was not until the year of Waterloo 
that the Duke ran an equally grave risk 
of being taken prisoner. 

On 16th June 1815, having inspected 
Bliicher’s dispositions betwéen St 
Amand and Sombreffe with every per- 
missible manifestation of disapproval, 
the Duke rode off to see how matters 
progressed in front of the positions 
occupied by his own troops in and 
around Quatre-Bras. He was accom- 
panied by a few members of his Staff 
and escorted by a contingent of the 
Brunswick Hussars. 

Ney was in force in front of Quatre- 
Bras and Gemioncourt, and, the British 
reserve atriving late on the scene, 
those troops of the Allies already 
engaged were remarkably hard pressed. 
A charge by three battalions of the 
Highland Brigade went some way to 
halting the Frenchmen’s impetuous 
onslaught ; and it was in front of a 
party of the 92nd that Wellington 
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suddenly appeared, bent on making 4 
reconnaissance of the shifting scene oj 
action. 

The Highlanders were bedded dow 
in a ditch hard-by the Quatre-Bras 
cross-roads, pounded by the French 
batteries in their front. As the Duke 
cantered out on to the sward ahead 
of them, the leading files of a body of 
Piré’s Chasseurs could be seen swarm- 
ing up from the south-west at a hand. 
gallop. Dutch and Brunswick horse. 
men who sought to bar their way 
were swiftly overrun; and it looked 
as though Wellington and his few com. 
panions woul be cut off in the open. 

It was no moment for hesitation. 
With a warning shout to those about 
him, ‘ Old Hookey ’ whirled round and 
rode straight for the hedge, where the 
light played fitfully on the blue-black 
sheen of feather bonnets. Then, with 
a stentorian cry of “ Lie down, High- 
landers !”’ the Duke, sitting well down 
to it, took the obstacle, crouching 
infantrymen and all, in one flying 
‘lep’ that landed him securely behind 
a stout chevauz-de-frise of bayonets—in 
safety. 


If the imperialistic aspirations of 
France would have suffered a paralysing 
stroke through the loss of the extra- 
ordinary little Corsican who sat with 
equal ease in ‘ Marengo’s ’ battle-saddle 
and on the historic throne of Clovis, 
how much more mortal would have 
been the blow to the infant Republic 
of America had not the peril to liberty, 
or even life, in which George Washing- 
ton once stood been providentially 
averted. 

It was in 1777 that my Lord Ger- 
maine indulged in that bétise which 
went further towards denuding ‘ Farmer 
George ’ of a continent than any other 
single move in the whole of our hope- 
lessly bungled conflict with the resur- 
gent American colonists. Having 
planned for ‘ Gentleman Johnny ’ Bur- 
goyne to advance from Canada to the 





1 Sir Arthur Wellesley did not achieve a Dukedom until after the fall of Badajoz. 
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line of the Hudson, ‘the greut incom- 
petent’ of Minden shame forgot to 
forward instructions directing another 
force, to be detailed by General 
Clinton, to proceed up-stream to effect 
a junction with the expedition heading 
in the general direction of Saratoga. 
As a result of this fabulous lapsus 
memoriae, at the moment when he 
should have been ploughing his way 
steadily to the north, ‘ good-natured 
Billy Howe’ was moving in precisely 
the opposite direction, under orders 
to make contact with Washington’s 
army at Philadelphia. 

In the preliminary skirmishing which 
preceded the full-scale engagement of 
Brandywine, no small part was played 
by the 71st Highlanders ; and among the 
officers of the regiment so enthusiastic- 
ally raised by Lord Cromartie’s patriotic 
son was a certain Major Patrick 
Ferguson. Ferguson, in addition to 
being an excellent guerilla leader, was 
the inventor of the first practical 
breech-loading gun, a specimen of 
which accompanied him in the field. 

It was while the Major was out on 
patrol with a small party of his men 
that he espied a solitary horseman, who, 
as was subsequently ascertained, was 
none other than America’s Commander- 
in-Chief and first President himself. 

What followed can best be described 
in the Major’s own words, written hot 
on the event in a letter to a relative 
in England :— 


“I advanced from the wood 
towards him. Upon my calling him, 
he stopped; but. after looking at 
me, proceeded. I again drew his 
attention and made signs to him to 
stop, levelling my piece at him ; but 
he slowly continued on his way. 

*“* As I was in that distance when, 
with the quickest firing, I could 
have put dozen balls in or about 
him before he was out of my reach, 
I had only to determine ; but it was 
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not pleasant to fire at the back of 
an unoffending individual who was 
acquitting himself very coolly of his 
duty, so I let him alone.” 


There is an innate chivalry about 
the Major’s attitude it is impossible 
not to admire; although why it never 
occurred to so conscientious a soldier 
to bring down the steed and thus make 
sure of capturing the rider is con- 
siderably more difficult to wunder- 
stand. But the professional soldiers 
on both sides had become so utterly 
disgusted with the ‘Red Indian’ 
methods of waging war employed more 
specifically by the ‘ backwoodsmen’ 
element in the American forces— 
methods epitomised in Putnam’s well- 
known advice to his fellow-marksmen, 
for picking out the enemy officers at 
Bunker Hill, ‘‘ Fire at the fancy waist- 
coats ! ”’—that sentiment had shown an 
inclination to swing over to the extreme 
of military punctilio. 

That such nicety of conduct can 
scarcely hope to have place in the 
prosecution of a war against so ruth- 
less and unchivalrous an opponent as 
the German, is witnessed by the recent 
attempt to snatch Rommel from the 
sanctuary of his Libyan Headquarters. 
That the gallant but desperate enter- 
prise proved no more than a sleeveless 
errand must be attributed to the chance 
absence of the German Commander at 
a ‘ celebration,’ some distance from his 
normal haunts, at the time of the raid. 

It is upon some such slender chance 
—or upon a saddle-girth that ‘ stayed 
put ’ or a rein that happened to break 
—that the whole course of past history 
has so often turned; as it will turn 
again, we may be very sure, in days 
that are still to come. For “great 
consequences on little causes hang ” ; 
and luck is still an imponderable of 
war which even the wisest and most 
far-sighted are never so foolish as too 
whole-heartedly to neglect. 





INCIDENT IN 1939. 


BY JOHN STUCLEY. 


I, Tot Mayor’s Loaic. 


I saw the town for the first time on 
a clear February’s morning. We had 
passed through the narrow gap between 
the mainland and Sugarcake Island, 
dipped our ensign to the flag of China 
flying above the coastguard station, 
and were steaming cautiously past the 
barrage of stakes to which fishermen 
secure their nets across the tide in 
those waters. 

The town lay on the northern bank 
of the river, which is one of several 
outlets to the sea from a big tidal 
lake, known as Ten Mile Flats. On 
the other side of the river were the 
neat white villas of the European com- 
munity, with their shady verandahs, 
the British Consulate, the club, and 
the houses of the tai-pans or senior 
partners of businesses in the town. It 
_ was a typical Chinese port with a bund, 
go-downs, custom’s houses, a few banks 
and commercial premises of Western 
design, and, behind this fagade of 
respectability, block after block of 
crazy Chinese shops, cafés, brothels, 
and the like. We were there to show 
the Flag, or in other words to provide 
such protection to British interests as 
our one four-inch gun and single- 
barrelled pom-pom could afford, as 
well, of course, to provide a mid-river 
bar for the British themselves. 

No sooner had we secured to our 
buoy, rung off main engines, and 
climbed thankfully down the steep 
iron ladders to our shaving water and 
breakfasts, than the first of our visitors 
appeared. There were several port 
officials in their greenish khaki and 
smart Sam Browne belts among the 
first load which reached our ladder, 
the Consul, the Mayor’s Councillor, two 
rival merchants wishing to sell us 
pewter, and a third with last year’s 
American magazines, followed them 


up the ladder on to our diminutive 
quarter-deck. 

After our bill of health had been 
scrutinised, and I had completed a 
form in which our cargo, net displace. 
ment, and owner’s name had been 
filled in to the satisfaction of a very 
polite gentleman. called Hoo Chi, our 
visitors resolved themselves into the 
pilot, the Consul, two tai-pans, and, 
last but not least, the Mayor’s Coun- 
cillor, which was as many as we could 
cram into our tiny wardroom. In 
those distant days there was no 
difficulty in securing adequate supplies 
of Plymouth gin, and a steady circula- 
tion of glasses produced permission to 
use the town’s football field, honorary 
membership for the Mess at the club, 
and invitations to one dance, three 
bridge parties, and a mixed hockey 
match. 

Things were going well when that 
fluctuating warbling note (for how else 
can one describe it ?) made itself heard 
above the clamour of hospitality. We 
had all heard sirens before; for had 
we not taken part in practice black-outs 
and air raids at Hong Kong? But 
this was the first time most of us had 
heard the real thing, and, extraordinary 
though it seems to me now, I experi- 
enced quite a thrill. My Captain sent 
me up to “deal with the situation,” 
much to my satisfaction, and I 
remember ordering everyone into tin 
hats, and manning our one pathetic 
pom-pom, in an effort to look as war- 
like as possible. 

Five very ancient-looking aircraft 
arrived after a pause of some ten 
minutes, flew casually a few feet above 
the roof-tops, and half a dozen or so 
very. small bombs sent brown puffs 
shooting skywards from the huddled 
buildings: in the town’s centre. It 
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was all very tame, no fighters swooped 
out of the clouds to destroy the raiders, 
no concealed batteries of H.A. guns 
roared into action, and, for that matter, 
no one on shore appeared to take more 
than a very passing interest in what 
was happening. I think we all felt 
that it had been rather an anticlimax 
as we Swung our pom-pom back into 
the best position for the brass-work to 
catch the sun, and doffed our tin hats. 

The party in the wardroom, which 
had only paused long enough for my 
Captain to watch through a port-hole 
the bombs explode, was in full swing 
by the time I rejoined it. 

“Well, Sub,” said my Captain, 
“shoot any of ’em down ?”’ 

“It would have been easy enough, 
sir,” I replied. 

“How would you like to try shooting 
some duck down instead ?’’ he suggested. 
“Mr Bennett here is taking his launch 
up to Ten Mile Flats tomorrow, and has 
asked us to accompany him.” 

I told Mr Bennett that there was 
nothing I should like better—and 
before the forenoon session broke up 
and we were able to eat our lunch, I 
got into conversation with the Mayor’s 
Councillor, Mr Li. He was a very 
pleasant man who spoke excellent 
English, and had, indeed, been educated 
at Winchester. I gathered that the 
Mayor himself had little knowledge of 
our language, and that consequently 
Mr Li would be the official through 
whom any business with the Chinese 
authorities would have to be negotiated. 
He told me that throughout his tenure 
of office there at Kwangchong he had 
always proved himself a good friend 
to the British, and that he had never 
accepted so much as one dollar in the 
way of ‘ cumshaw,’ or received a word 
of thanks for his efforts. I could well 
believe him; as a nation we have 
always accepted the good offices of 
foreigners with admirable condescen- 
sion. Before he left us I took the 
opportunity to inquire about the air 
raids. Did they do much damage ? 

Was there no means of preventing 
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them? By what means was their 
approach foretold so efficiently ?—and 
a number of similar questions. 

“It’s like this,” replied Mr Li. 
‘‘The raids take place on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, and on those days we 
station a man at the end of a telephone 
on the coast, ten minutes’ flying-time 
distant. As for the damage, the 
bombs are so small that the destruction 
caused is negligible. Soon,” he added, 
“they will stop.” But he did not 
explain his reasons for thinking so. 

We were up early the next morning, 
and we just had time to swallow a 
hasty breakfast before the chug-chug 
of Mr Bennett’s launch was heard 
approaching the ship. It was a perfect 
day for our expedition. There was 
sufficient breeze to give the lagoon a 
slight ripple, and the sun, which had 
just risen, made the surrounding hills 
a willow-pattern picture of greens and 
blues. Besides Mr Bennett, our host, 
there was another Englishman in our 
party, a junior member of his firm 
called Allen, and my acquaintance of 
the previous day, Mr Hoo Chi. Mr 
Hoo Chi spoke little; he felt on safer 
ground discussing quarantines and 
customs rather than the intricacies of 
English sporting jargon. His main duty 
appeared to lie in issuing orders to the 
crew of the sailing sampan we were 
towing astern, although he was 
evidently a sportsman himself, since 
he carried a gun and a cartridge 
bandolier. The gun had been a good 
one, by Cogswell & Harrison, but it 
had evidently had rough usage, since 
a hole in one barrel had been carefully 
patched with a sliver of wood whipped 
on with twine. 

Such, then, was our party as we 
carefully negotiated the bends of the 
ill-defined channel which led across 
the lagoon. On either side the water 
shoaled to a depth of some two feet, 
and there, just outside gunshot from 
the launch, were literally thousands of 
mallard, teal, and a variety of wild- 
fowl of species unknown to me. 

It was a day I shall long look back on 
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as a sportsman’s idyll; for, although 
I was to shoot there again, I was never 
to see such a quantity of game on the 
Flats as we did on that occasion. 

At about ten o’clock we moored the 
launch to a tree which grew on a high 
dyke at the far end of the lagoon, and 
changing over to the sampan, set sail, 
and with the gentle breeze astern of 
us drifted, rather than sailed, across 
the shallows at the edge of the water. 
Our bag was a large one, though I 
noticed to my personal satisfaction that 
Mr Hoo Chi rarely fired his weapon ; 
for I felt sure that an accident was 
bound to occur sooner or later. 

We supped in the lee of the dyke 
wall; an iron pot, into which a chicken, 
potatoes, onions, rice, and a variety 
of other vegetables and spices were 
mixed, was brought to the boil over a 
charcoal fire. Pre-war whisky rounded 
off an irreproachable meal, and it was 
then time to take up our positions for 
the evening flight. We ranged our- 
selves along the dyke separating half- 
flooded paddy-fields from the Flats, lit 
our pipes, and awaited the sun’s setting. 
It was a perfect evening, too perfect 
indeed for flighting; for the breeze 
which had held throughout the day 
sank with the sun, and the duck were 
loth to leave the mirror-calm feeding- 
grounds. Just when I was wondering 
whether we might not have come to 
the wrong place, the first flight flicked 
overhead. I barely had time to raise 
my gun to my shoulder before they 
had skimmed over my head and dis- 
appeared into the murk of the land 
behind. I fired, but no satisfactory 
thump or splash rewarded my aim, 
and I resolved to be more prepared for 
the next flight. 

Despite the burst of gun-fire which 
had greeted the first birds, more and 
more mallard, widgeon, and _ teal 
streamed overhead, and the score 
mounted rapidly. When it became too 
dark to see them, and we could only 
hear the swish of wind against wing 
as their mighty host passed inland to 
its night quarters, we collected the 
bag as best we could in the darkness, 
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and returned to the launch for a second 
dip from the stew-pot and a nip of 
whisky, for the night was cold. We 
took our stands again as the moon rose, 
but the geese were too cunning for us, 
and we failed to get a shot at them. 

After a night in the launch’s cabin, 
somewhat disturbed because my neigh- 
bour on the deck was none other than 
Mr Hoo Chi, who had turned in with 
his gun beside him, and I was far from 
sure that he had unloaded it, I was 
awakened at dawn by my host, 
Sleepily we stumbled back to our 
posts on the dyke-top, facing the 
opposite way for the morning flight, 
which, however, was not on so grand 
a scale as the evening before. Then, 
after eggs, bacon, and coffee which I 
can still taste, we sailed back down the 
Flats, leaving the launch to return to 
Kwangchong manned by its Chinese 
crew alone. 

We returned to find the forenoon 
session in the wardroom in full swing. 
The Consul and Mayor’s Councillor 
were there again, and a large number of 
tai-pans whom I had not met before. 
Talk was general, gin circulated freely, 
and Mr Li, on finding himself next to 
me in the crowd, whispered mysteri- 
ously in my ear, ‘‘ Be sure to be on the 
look-out next Tuesday!’’ But more 
than that I could not persuade him to 
divulge. 

The following day was Sunday, and 
I remember a fierce mixed-hockey 
match in which I received a bruise 
like a walnut on my shin from a tai-pan’s 
wife, followed by tea and drinks at her 
house, so that she was forgiven. The 
ground was rough, the grass patchy 
and bald in places, and the game 
notable rather for narrow escapes than 
brilliant play : I determined privately 
that when the next match was played 
I would be among the spectators, 
lolling luxuriantly in the shade of the 
stunted chingfu trees which grew 
around the touch-line. 

The weather, which had continued 
fine on each successive day of our visit 
to Kwangchong, showed some signs of 
deteriorating when Tuesday dawned 
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red and louring. I was on the fore- 
castle doubling up on our bridle, and 
‘freshening the nip’ to prevent chafe 
on the cables if it came on to blow, 
when the sirens sounded the alarm. 
Pom-pom and Lewis-gun’s crews were 
piped to their stations, and my Chinese 
boy came running on to the forecastle 
with my tin hat. 

“Japanese come velly soon,” he 
informed me, looking away to the east- 
ward, and I had just finished securing 
cable when the deep drone of bomber 
engines proved his forecast correct. 
Everyone except the stokers and the 
telegraphists of the watch below was 
on deck to see the ‘fun,’ despite the 
order that all were to remain under 
cover except those required to man 
theguns. I had not the heart to enforce 
discipline on this point ; for we might 
have been at Hendon for all the danger 
we had run on the last bombing attack. 
‘Nearer and nearer they came, until I 
could see the markings on their bodies 
and the bombs suspended menacingly 
beneath their wings. Suddenly from 
the centre of the town came a loud 


report, and a brown puff appeared just 


in front of the leading plane. A few 
seconds later there was another, and 
the Japanese, who appeared every bit 
as startled as we were ourselves, 
dropped their bombs at random in the 
suburbs, wheeled round, and fled. 

It was a beaming and triumphant 
Mr Li who came on board us later that 
morning. On catching sight of me as 
he reached our quarter-deck, he waved 
his hat in the air and said— 

“What did I tell you? That will 
teach the devils to come bombing a 
peaceful city like ours. Did you see 
how they turned tail and fled ?” 

I hastened to assure him that we 
had all been watching the battle, and 
warmly congratulated him on the 
defeat he had inflicted on his enemies. 
I made a mental note that people who 
describe Orientals as inscrutable and 
expressionless can never have seen 
a Chinese who has pulled a fast one 
over his opponents. 

After his usual quota of gin, to 
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which we added a few additional rounds 
in toasting the victors, we learnt from 
him that the Mayor, General Hoo Chow, 
had bought a brand-new four-inch 
A.A. gun, with a considerable quantity 
of ammunition. The tiny percentage 
of public moneys which ever got beyond 
the pockets of high officials in that part 
of the world was proverbial, or so it 
was then, and we were surprised that 
sufficient funds had been available for 
so patriotic a purchase. When Mr Li 
at length took his departure, it was 
noticeable that his hat was at a slightly 
more rakish angle than when he came 
on board. But who could blame him ? 

We did not see Mr Li the following 
day, and the Captain and I went out 
after snipe on the Thursday, so we 
missed him again. There was a fair 
quantity of snipe in the marshes at 
the back of the town, and we had quite 
good sport, shooting some nine couple 
between us. There were three kinds 
of snipe, which we classified as ‘ English,’ 
painted, and Jack, being types they 
closely resembled. The country was 
difficult to find one’s way about in as 
it was intersected by canals or small 
rivers, running between dykes which 
twisted and turned in all directions. 
We saw a quantity of coolies, naked 
from the waist down, digging trenches 
wherever the land rose sufficiently to 
be dry. The landward approach to 
the town appeared secure enough, 
while the entrance to the river was 
heavily mined, the mines being con- 
trolled electrically from the coastguard 
station on Sugarcake Island. The 
town indeed appeared secure except 
from aerial bombardment, but we 
were no experts in such matters, as 
later events were to prove. 

On our return to the ship that 
evening we learnt that Mr Li had been 
on board as usual, but that he had 
been somewhat thoughtful and subdued 
in his manner. Our mess-mates had 
gathered that a note had been received 
the previous evening from the Japanese 
complaining of the hostile reception 
with which their bombers had been 
received, and threatening to drop much 
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larger bombs, and in far greater 
numbers, if the A.A. gun remained in 
Kwangchong. 

“The Mayor can’t very well sell his 
new toy,’’ remarked the Chief Engineer. 
“*It would be a great loss of face for 
him if he did, especially after all the 
junketing there’s been about it.” 

“He'd be well advised to,” replied 
my Captain. ‘“‘ They’ve only dropped 
twenty-five or fifty pound bombs up 
to the present. A few five hundred- 
pound bombs would play Old Harry 
with the town’s appearance.” 

The situation seemed to us all to be 
at a deadlock, and none of us could 
think of a satisfactory way out for our 
friends the Chinese which did not 
involve loss of face. When Friday 
came I refused an invitation to drinks 
with the manager of the petroleum 
company down-river for fear of not 
seeing the outcome of it all. 

No sooner had the sirens sounded 
one ‘warble’ than we were all on 
deck, eagerly scanning the eastern 
horizon for a first sign of the raiders. 
They came in sight at last, but I 
noticed they were considerably higher 
than they had been on previous 
occasions. The Japanese were, perhaps, 
as doubtful of the reaction to their 
ultimatum as we were ourselves. It 
was not many minutes before they were 
over the town, and after a few pre- 
liminary manceuvres they released their 
bombs and turned for home. 

An audible sigh, which was almost a 
gasp of disappointment, rose from the 
assembled wardroom officers as the 
significance of the occasion sank in. 
What dreadful loss of face for both 
the Mayor and our friend, Mr Li! 
It was cut short by a burst of firing, 
not, however, from an A.A. gun, but 
from a number of machine-guns, which 
we were soon able to pick out with 
our binoculars on the flat roofs of the 
highest buildings. 

It transpired later that the Mayor 
had saved the situation at the last 
moment by exchanging his A.A. gun 
for half a dozen Maxims, thereby 
losing no face, and yet complying 
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with the Japanese ultimatum in letter, 
if not in spirit. Considering the height 
from which the Japanese had carried 
out their attack, it is doubtful whethe 
any of the Maxim bullets could haye 
reached their targets ; but honour had 
been satisfied, and Mr Li was a 
beaming and triumphant as ever when 
he came on board us shortly afterwards, 

We left the ship on Saturday to go 
shooting again, and, taking blankets 
and provisions with us, returned to the 
head of the Flats in the ship’s whaler 
to try and master the geese. The 
expedition was only moderately success. 
ful; I remember standing for hours 
in flooded paddy-fields, hearing my 
number four shot slap the bellies of 
huge geese with no apparent effect, 
and seeing my Captain going up to 
his waist in a water-filled pit. We 
returned to the ship on Monday 
morning with some duck, a few snipe, 
and a profound respect for all geese, 
Nothing very exciting had happened 
during our absence : Number One had 
been told to sound the ship’s siren if 
anything untoward occurred, but there 
had been no occasion to recall w. 
Mr Hoo Chi had been on board worrying 
about one of the forms we had had to 
fill up on our arrival; apparently | 
had omitted to give the name of ow 
‘line’ and one or two other particulars. 
The Gunner had completed the form 
by writing ‘‘ Grey Funnel Line,” and 
describing our cargo as “ Bricks and 
Mouldies ’’ (being navalese for shells and 
torpedoes), to everybody’s satisfaction. 

Mr Li came on board a few moments 
after our return. I could see from his 
harassed expression that things were 
not as they should be, and wondered 
whether the Gunner’s flight of imagina- 
tion might not have caused offence in 
official circles ashore. This was not 
the case, however. Far worse had 
occurred. The Japanese, following the 
spirited reception with which they had 
met on the previous Friday, had 
addressed a second note to the Mayor 
which said in effect, “Any more 
nonsense and you're for it!’’ Mr 
Li was completely nonplussed: 10 
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solution to the problem had occurred 
to him, and we all discussed possible 
courses of action over Plymouth gin in 
the wardroom. 

“ How about firing blanks from your 
machine-guns ? ”’ suggested the Gunner, 
who was prepared to exchange a few 
boxes of live rounds for the blanks he 
had accumulated in his store. 

“Why not exchange your Maxims 
for barrage balloons like those we had 
in 1918?” suggested our Chief, the 
oldest member of the Mess. 

“Couldn’t you buy them off al- 
together ?’’ asked our Captain. “‘ Even 
the Japanese must have their price.” 

But none of the suggestions that we 
put forward proved acceptable to Mr 
Li, and fearful loss of face to all con- 
cerned seemed inevitable. He left us 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, a 
broken man if ever there was one, for 
the gin we had plied him with had had 
not the slightest effect. 

That was Monday. Tuesday proved 
fine and clear. The conversation which 
had taken place in the wardroom had 
evidently percolated forward through 
the pantry hatch, for the ship’s com- 
pany were on deck in a body, and an 
air of excited expectation pervaded the 
ship. At ten-thirty sharp the sirens 
went, and ten minutes later the now 
familiar aircraft hove in sight and 
rapidly approached the town. As they 
came over the suburbs an outburst of 
machine-gun fire made itself heard 
above the roar of the bombers, and a 
cheer went up from our crowded decks 
as the men perceived that John 
Chinaman, for whom they have a very 
real affection, had not been cowed by 
the Japanese threats. The machine- 
gun fire, although more sustained than 
on the previous Friday, sounded a 
little muffled, and I was unable to see 
the weapons in their accustomed 
positions on the roof-tops. 

“ They’ve resited their defences, sir,” 
I said to the Captain amid the roar of 
bombs exploding in the town. 
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“* Yes, it looks as though they have,” 
he replied. ‘“‘ Poor old Kwangchong ; 
what a pasting they'll get next 
Friday !”’ 

When we sighted Mr Li’s motor- 
launch, flying the national flag of 
China, coming alongside, we greeted 
him enthusiastically at the gangway. 
Mr Li did not respond, however. He 
was singularly reserved considering the 
fine display of defiance which his 
fellow-countrymen had shown earlier 
that morning. He seemed disinclined 
to discuss all subjects remotely con- 
nected with the war, and preferred 
reminiscing about his experiences at 
Winchester. We felt rather hurt when 
he left us before one o’clock, an un- 
usually early hour for the forenoon 
session to break up. 

After lunch the Gunner and I went 
ashore to see the damage done in the 
town. Leaving the broader main 
streets, we turned off down a narrow 
chasm between high, almost windowless 
walls, and at the end of the alley found 


‘the reason for Mr Li’s discomfiture. 


There, at the narrowest and most 
confined part of the alley, was one of 
the Maxims, with its muzzle pointing 
vertically towards the narrow strip 
of blue sky visible overhead. It 
was surrounded by empty cartridge- 
cases. 
This, then, was how the Mayor had 
tackled his problem. Rather than lose 
face by disposing of the Maxims 
altogether, General Hoo Chow had had 
them placed where they could not 
possibly do any harm to the raiding 
Japanese. The arc of sky visible from 
the bottom of the narrow alleys was 
far too small for effective fire to be 
opened on any aircraft overhead. 
‘Perhaps Mr Li’s outlook had been 
somewhat warped from his contact with 
us Europeans, for the compromise 
arrived at by his superior was evidently 
not to his liking ; but the soundness of 
the Mayor’s oriental logic was to be 
proved by subsequent events. 





THE BOMA TRADING COMPANY. 


BY MAJOR ‘ JACK’ RIDDELL. 


PROLOGUE. 


NEVER were two generations so far 
apart as the youth of the ‘nineties,’ 
which were the years of my nonage, 
and the youth ‘forty years on’ of 
today. In my young days, man, as 
@ Professor of History might say, was 
still largely parasitic upon the horse. 
It was his chief means of transport, 
his best aid in agriculture, his com- 
panion in sport. There were railways, 
of course, but man had only begun 
to harness the lightning, and had yet 
to explore the possibilities of the 
internal-combustion engine. In the 
‘ Shires,’ where I was born, fox-hunting 
was the country gentleman’s recrea- 
tion; its voice the voice of Surtees 
and Whyte Melville, and the horse its 
first necessity. Also there was a code. 
This code was neither Church Cate- 
chism nor Nonconformist Conscience. 
It was that code to whose remnants 


the poor besotted waster Blythe in 
O. Henry’s well-known story clung so 


tenaciously. “A gentleman,” says he, 
“cannot blackmail the man he drinks 
with”; and again, after he had sunk 
into the abyss, “a gentleman cannot 
drink with a man that he blackmails.” 
Those of us who, in the impressionable 
years of our youth, were brought up in 
that code cannot wholly shake ourselves 
free. 

To me, as to all boys, sport was 
adventure ; and the field of adventure 
was then being enormously widened 
by the appearance of Africa upon the 
map. Explorers, missionaries, sports- 
men were busy filling in its many blank 
spaces, and Rider Haggard’s novels 
had tremendous vogue. The living 
prototype of Alan Quartermain, Fred- 
erick Courteney Selous, by means of 
his precise, detailed, and unvarnished 
prose, brought to us all the instant 
conviction that much that had seemed 
incredible was nevertheless true. Wire- 


less is older than Marconi. In the voice 
of Selous I heard again and yet again 
the insistent summoning, “ Africa, this 
is Africa calling,” and one day, I pro. 
mised myself, I would obey that call. 

And obey it I did, though nct quite 
in the way I had expected. The out- 
break of the Boer War pitchforked me, 
as a young cornet of Lancers, willy. 
nilly into Africa, and there, so to speak, 
I was. This is not the occasion to 
enlarge upon that almost forgotten 
campaign with its hardships, weari- 
nesses, resentments, and disease. Mer- 
ciful memory has softened them now; 
though I can still call to mind in all its 
brilliance the High Veldt between 
Aliwal North and the Calidon River— 
one glorious shimmering expanse of 
waving grass relieved by an occasional 
rocky hill—the ‘ Kopjees’ of the rank 
and file. 

But alas! in all that smiling sun- 
drenched land the modern repeating 
rifle had already done its work. The 
wild game that taught our enemy to 
shoot, though it was still an immediate 
memory to Colonial soldiers serving, 
was reduced to an occasional herd of 
springbuck, an odd steinbuck or two. 
This was not the Africa of my dreams. 
[remembered certain trophies a brother 
officer, just before the war, had brought 
back from a hunting trip in Last 
Africa. That was the Africa for me. 

Four years later—in 1906—a broken 
leg opened up for me the prospect of 
never being fit again for service and 
of six months’ leave. A leg beswathed 
in plaster-of-Paris is a poor thing to 
walk with, but I could still ride. 
Ponies, I heard, were to be had in 
East Africa. Here, then, for once were 
time, place, and opportunity together, 
so I set sail forthwith. 

My six months’ trip—‘ flying light’ 
and with Somalis and native porters 
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as my only companions—taught me 
Africa as no personally conducted tour 
under the charge of a white hunter 
could possibly do. On my return, 
with @ leg now mended, [ could talk 
Swahili glibly; furthermore, I was 
familiar with the life and habits of the 
Nomadic tribes that dwell in all that 
yast tract of country which stretches 
northward from the Equator towards 
Egypt. At that date the Europeans 
who had traversed this tract could be 
numbered on the fingers of both hands. 
After contact with an Africa so un- 
diluted as this, its call became more 
insistent than ever—so insistent that 
I decided to quit the service and make 
my home out there. 

Now a vast land untouched as yet 
by civilisation and swarming with 
game is @ pleasant and very excellent 
thing. But man must live and have 
the means to do it; more at least 
than I had got. Government service 
did not attract; it would produce 


little more than my pay as a captain. 
Icould, and did, take up land; that 
wasfor the future. I did not see myself 


staying ‘put’ in some inbye place on 
one small plot of land. There were in 
those days vast outbye parts of the 
Protectorate completely unprotected, 
Administration had not extended much 
beyond the Uganda Railway’s reach. 
How would these parts serve my 
purpose ? The immediate temptation 
was elephant hunting. Ivory had paid 
for my first trip and left me with cash 
in hand. There were still elephant 
hunters making good money—‘ Nyama 
Yangu’ Newmann, ‘ Karamoja’ Bell, 
‘Pete’ Pearson, and others. But it 
was a dying trade. The Government 
would soon extend its administration 
over the northern territory, and with 
it would come laws for the elephant’s 
preservation. Ivory could only be a 
side-line. What else was there ? 

The kernel of the Africa I surveyed 
—the land of endless possibilities— 
seemed to me to be Abyssinia. Would 
it be feasible, I wondered, to open 
up that country to profitable trade. 
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This problem—which at the moment 
appeared practically unsolvable—was 
solved for me, almost by accident, the 
following year. But before we come to 
how that happened, a word or two 
about the Abyssinia of those days. 

In 1896, ten years before the time 
I am writing of, Italy went to war 
with Abyssinia. The Abyssinian clans, 
just as the old Boer commandos did, 
assembled mounted and armed to repel 
the invader. So came the men of Shoa 
under their King Menelik ; so the men 
of Tigré ; and so the men of the main 
tribe, the Amara. They came to serve 
under a General whom any nation 
would be proud to own—a great leader, 
Ras Alula. Working under him with 
the mobility for which they are famous 
they attacked the advancing Italian 
columns piecemeal and smashed them 
to atoms. This was Adowa. 

As a result Menelik became King of 
Kings—Negus Negashi—with head- 
quarters at Addis Ababa, while the 
Italians retired to Eritrea to lick their 
wounds. 

The men who achieved this remark- 
able victory over a modern fully 
equipped European Power were the 
p :_ ‘es of the Abyssinian highlands— 
the peoples whom we may call the 
Abyssinians proper, using that term 
more in its heraldic than its moral sense. 
They occupy only a small part of the 
Abyssinia we see marked on the map— 
namely, the great mass of mountains 
that runs like a hog’s back through the 
middle of it. The large remainder of 
Abyssinia—lower-lying country—is ine 
habited by a number of tributary 
tribes, which in those days had only 
recently been conquered by the Abys- 
sinians with the assistance of firearms 
supplied by the French. This action 
of the French was not altruistic. It 
was part of their subtle and grandiose 
trans-African scheme which came to 
an abortive end at Fashoda with the 
breaking of a brave man’s heart. 

The English newspaper-reading public 
has never realised that to all these 
tributary tribes, conquered and ene 
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slaved by Abyssinia, the Italian in- 
vasion of 1935 came as a welcome 
deliverance. The Abyssinia of the map 
is not the homogeneous whole under a 
well-loved Emperor that they think it 
is. On the contrary, the conquered 
territory, of which the Somali part 
alone, without reckoning the Boran 


and Gala countries, is larger than the © 


British Isles, suffered untold hardships 
under a Government for which the 
name Tyranny would be polite. 

We may now return to my own 
small affairs. In 1907 an old friend of 
mine, ‘Freddy’ Guest, knowing me 
to be in Africa, wrote to ask if I could 
arrange a lion-hunt for some relatives 
of his. The y was to consist of 
himself, Colonel Gordon Wilson of the 
‘ Blues,’ and the then Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Mr Winston 
Churchill, with his Secretary, Mr, now 
Sir Edward, Marsh. 

With my eyes at that moment on 
Abyssinia the advent of an Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies was manna 
from heaven. Never came in lion- 
hunt so handy. In the event ‘ Freddy’ 


himself was unable to accompany the 
party ; the others duly arrived, and 
the result of a brief hunting trip on 
the Thika River was one lion, shot 


by Colonel Wilson. Mr Winston 
Churchill, then at the threshold of his 
long and spectacular political career, 
was in @ hurry, his immediate plans 
including a visit to Uganda and a 
return home via the Nile—in those 
days no easy undertaking. The site 
of our camp—the place where the 
Nairobi-Fort Hall road bridges the 
Thika River—was then in the wilds. 
In those days the now famous Thika 
Falls took their plunge into the foaming 
cauldron below “in the midst of a vast 
solitude.” On the evening of our 
shoot Mr Churchill took me by the 
arm, saying, “Come and show me the 
Falls and at the same time tell me of 
this project of yours which, ‘ Eddy’ 
says, will interest me.” Thereupon, 
amid the roar of falling waters, I 
unfolded my tale, 
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My desire, I said, was to open up a 
route from East Africa overland to 
Abyssinia along which to trade in 
live stock, ivory, or any other profitable 
commodity. It meant the crossing of 
350 miles of desert occupied by nomadie 
tribes as yet under no form of adminis- 
tration or restraint. There were diffi- 
culties; but having been there, [ 
knew them to be surmountable. There 
was one necessity. A trading caravan 


might readily arouse the cupidity of 


raiding parties either Abyssinian or 
Somali; consequently permission to 
carry arms and, at discretion, use them 
was @ sine qua non. Granted this per- 
mission, I proposed to form a company 
registered in B.E.A. with sufficient 
capital to finance the venture. Failing 
this permission, I added (this was sheer 
cheek), I could always have a try ata 
similar scheme from the Italian colony 
across the Juba River. 

Mr Churchill was interested; he 
was young then, so was I, and both of 
us had been Light Cavalry soldiers. A 
reconnaissance so wide and wild ap- 
pealed. No one then had any inside 
information of Abyssinia’s possibilities 
as a market. He was at that time a 
member for Manchester. Manchester 
sold piece goods: would I buy them 
for trade? Naturally I agreed. He 
asked a number of other pertinent 
questions, and the upshot of our 
conversation was that he promised 
to talk to the Governor of B.E.A. (it 
was Sir James Hayes Sadler then) and 
let me know the result. 

He was as good as his word. Ina 
surprisingly short space of time— 
surprisingly short, that is, for anyone 
who did not know Mr Winston Churchill 
and did know the normal procedure 
of Colonial Office officials—the per- 
mission I had asked for was granted 
under the following conditions: I was 
to map the routes and put the result 
at the disposal of the Colonial Office 
(my cavalry training came in handy 
here); I was to lodge £1000 as 4 
(forfeitable) security for my good 
behaviour while in charge of an armed 
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pa y in an unknown land; I was to 
form and register an English company 
and conduct trade through English 
channels; and I was to write reports 

trade possibilities for Colonial Office 
we. Finally—and this was the proviso 


pasonally from the Emperor Menelik 
his formal permission to trade. 

The ease and celerity with which 
the thing had happened rather took 
ny breath away. Could it be true ? 
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I carried my doubts and fears to 
‘Eddy’ Marsh. He reassured me. 
“What Winston says, goes,” he de- 
clared. ‘If you doubt, ask him.” 
I did so, asking rather hesitatingly 
whether I could now be sure that all 
was right. ‘“ Yes,” he replied simply ; 
“why not?” I stammered something 
about his chief in London—the Colonial 
Secretafy ; his consent ; his approval. 
With a characteristic gesture Mr 
Churchill waved aside all possible 
opposition. 


CENTREPIECE, 


The following year, 1908, witnessed 
he arrival at Diredawa railhead of 
three accredited representatives of the 
Boma Trading Company, Major H. F. 
Ward, Mr W. Sewall, and myself. We 
had come by the French railway from 
jibuti thus far on our journey to 
iddis Ababa to solicit the all-important 
trade permit from the Emperor Menelik. 

om Diredawa the rest of our journey 

200 miles of the Danakil Desert 

vped up with a 3000-foot climb to 

a goal—had to be done on camels— 
atI am speaking now, remember, of 
prmotor days. 

Addis Ababa proved to have few 
attractions. It was a city in the 
making, a congerie of native villages 
osuccessive hillsides (like early Rome), 


Itstruck us, after the desert heat, as 
bitterly cold ; its sanitary arrangements 
were a delusion and its dirt a snare. 

On arrival we reported ourselves to 
the British Minister, Sir John Harring- 
tn, who, having heard already of our 
vent and object, invited us to camp 


tent ‘Italimy defeat it swarmed with 
ltalian ariti‘ some Greek prisoners 
working on the roads under the lash 
t0 mean lash either) of Abyssinian 
‘wk-masters. Consequently the pres- 


tige of the white man—in those days 
considered of some importance—was, 
to put it mildly, low. Sir John Har- 
rington had set himself to correct that 
impression so far as Englishmen were 
concerned. He would allow there no 
Englishman with any suggestion of 
‘poor white’ about him. Appearances 
must be kept up at all costs and by 
order. No Englishman could go about 
Addis Ababa unless he was mounted 
(all Abyssinians of importance invari- 
ably ride), and accompanied by a 
couple of Sowars of the Legation 
Escort, one in front and one behind. 
This pomp, in spite of its comedy 
aspect, was, without question, what 
the authors of ‘1066 and All That’ 
would call ‘A Good Thing,’ and its 
initiator wise in his generation. As to 
our own particular business, Sir John 
told us frankly that we must expect 
no official help from him, for the good 
and sufficient reason that it would 
be quite useless. Nothing, he told 
us, was ever effected in Abyssinia 
otherwise than by bribery and corrup- 
tion, to which naturally he, as British 
Minister, could not stoop. + Privately 
he suggested that we might find the 
British Legation interpieter a very 
useful man. 

At first sight the official interpreter 
was something of an enigma. In dress, 
with his black sombrero, his_ white 
merdouf (sheet) thrown across his 
shoulders, his white jodhpurs over 

o 





bare feet, he was an Abyssinian gentle- 
man. In colour, however, he was fair 
of skin with sandy hair, and his speech 
was the broad and homely doric of 
Scotland. He had been, we discovered, 
one of Napier’s Highlanders at Magdala 
and had the ill luck to be taken 
prisoner. When released after many 
years’ captivity M‘G. had no wish to 
return home, and we found him (I was 
a brother Scot) a very present help in 
time of need. He confirmed all that 
Sir John had said. It was ‘verra 
harrd’ to get any concession out of 
the Emperor. The Emperor was a 
sick man. He was surrounded by 
parasites, and every parasite wanted 
his pound of flesh. Was not there Cap- 
tain E., a concession hunter for months, 
who had got no further forward, and 
looked like taking root? . . . M‘G. was 
as damping as a depression off Iceland. 
As we did not mean to take root in that 
bitter cold, there was clearly only one 
thing to be done. We must put the 
business on a strict cash basis. Here, 
we said to M‘G., is £100. £50 of that 
shall be yours. The other £50 is for 
the necessary grease to the wheels. 
Whatever you can save out of this 
latter £50 shall be yours too; but, 
first, that concession, please. ; 

A week later we were descending the 
track that leads from the Abyssinian 
highlands to the Danakil Desert, the 
proud possessors of a document bearing 
theRoyal Seal of Ethiopia and contain- 
ing (if you could read Amharic) the right 
to trade over the Ethiopian border into 
B.E.A. °*A thoroughly imposing docu- 
ment it proved to be. When shown to 
an Abyssinian chief it brought him off 
his horse to kiss our feet with an 
alacrity beyond all praise. It had 
(in Ethiopia) no other effect. We soon 
found that before we. could export 
anything, amyhow, anywhere out of 
Ethiopia, the local Ras (Governor) and 
even the village headman had to be 
squared in the usual manner. On the 
other hand, in B.E.A. and in the 
Colonial Office at home, that document 
was without a doubt the lobster’s 
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dress shirt, and who could ask more 


any scrap of paper ! 

On our way up through the Danak 
I had already noticed, alongside 4 
water-holes, groups of horses which j 
make and shape recalled their Arabig 
cousins across the Red Sea. hee 
habitat and mode of life were ¢ 
similar. Knowing as we did how mu 
in demand, how scarce and dear riding 
horses were in B.E.A., here to our hand 
was an admirable opportunity to stax 
our trading right away. All of 
were young, our thirtieth birthday 
still ahead. Those difficulties that w 
could foresee did not daunt. We we 
fully aware that to get a mob of hom 
to Nairobi from the Danakil mea 
first an overland journey of 400 mik 
to Berbera on the coast of Briti 
Somaliland ; next a crossing of the Gulf 
to Aden; after that trans-shipmal 
into some chance tramp-steamer bound 
for Mombasa; and finally, the # 
miles by rail from Mombasa to Nairobi 
But what of that! The expens 
would be but a small percentage of ow 
anticipated profit; and those dif 
culties that we had not foreseen 1 
naturally thought nothing of. On th 
face of it our undertaking lookel 
favourable enough. Such horses as 1 
could buy here would fetch £30 apies 
in Nairobi. In the Danakil we coull 
buy them for £2 each. 

We spent the next fortnight in buyin 
@ hundred horses. The procedure w 
picturesque. In no way did it resembk 
either a Horse Fair or Tattersalls. Th 
prospective buyer would be reclinim 
during the hot mid-day hours upon hi 
camp-bed beneath a, shady flat-toppe 
tree. To him “ Enter the ‘Seller’” 
disguised as a small cloud of dust a 
the far horizon which rapidly trans 
formed itself into a mounted ms 
approaching at a furious gallop 
lean man and black, whose costume 
consisted of baggy white trousers, § 
mop of long black hair, and profus 
perspiration. Still at the utmost 
limit of speed this apparition gallop 
twice or more round the camp. The 
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bayer meanwhile, elaborately not im- 
ed, turns over to sleep again. 
Wrought to a frenzy of cupidity, the 
gller now stages his climax—an all-out 
charge that comes to a shattering halt 
within inches of the buyer’s couch. At 
this juncture the buyer opens one sleepy 
eye and says, “ Well! What do you 
want 2°’ And then the game begins. 
But why go on. In spite of the fact 
dB that young Kipling discovered years 
ago that “the way of a man with a 
maid is simple and tame, to the way 
of a man with a horse when buying or 
wlling that same,” horse-dealing, except 
for the language employed, follows 
precisely similar lines in Ireland as in 
Mongolia, in the Argentine as in New 
South Wales ; nor is it one of the new 
things that have come out of Africa. 
After the customary  eulogistic 
(seller's) and derogatory (buyer’s) talk 
iB has run its inevitable half-hour spate 
the buyer condescends to try a ride. 
This is not the simple undertaking 
that it sounds. To begin with, the 
incredibly cruel bit in universal Abys- 
sinian use is removed from the bleeding 
mouth and a humane bridle substituted ; 
the crude native saddle is replaced “by 
alight European one, with or without 
a blanket. Not till then does the 
buyer prepare to mount. His diffi- 
culties, however, are by no means 
over. These native horses readily 
recognise and are liable to resent the 
difference in smell between a Danakil 
and a white man. In addition, the 
Danakil invariably mount their horses 
the wrong side, and, in riding, their 
aids are wholly different to ours. If 
the prospective purchaser is not quick 
and quiet, some nervous youngster 
may kick him off before he is safely 
in the saddle, and sometimes does. 
Once these complications are sur- 
mounted a short ride, first at a walk, 
then at a canter, tells the buyer all 
he wants to know, and yet another 
‘desert chief’ is, or is not, added to 
the growing mob. Half a dozen such 
deals in a day are exhausting work 
unless one has the automatic volu- 
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bility of a Park orator and patience 
monumental. 

As soon as we had bought our quota, 
the next step came up for considera- 
tion. We more than suspected already 
that our respect-compelling document 
with the Royal Seal would open no 
door—unless we oiled the lock. Con- 
sequently we divided into two parties. 
My two colleagues with the horses 
went off east to Jigjiga, 120 miles on 
the road to Berbera, while I deviated 
southward to the walled city of Harrar 
to chaffer by way of backsheesh with 
the local Ras for leave to cross the 
Abyssinian border. } 

The Ras proved difficult. He wanted 
a °303 rifle and 100 rounds of ammuni- 
tion before he woke up and gave his 
distinguished consideration to the pro- 
position laid before him. These pre- 
liminaries settled, he produced the 
comfortless information that the Em- 
peror absolutely forbade the export of 
horses from Ethiopia because of their 
potential value in war; and that was 
that. . 

I suppose a trained business man 
would have found out all about such 
things before he bought any horses. 
My only business training had been the 
mathematics necessary to pass the 
Army Prelim. On the other hand, our 
industrious pavement -trotter might 
have failed to handle that mob of 
horses in the wilderness. We started 
on much the same level, after all. 

Meanwhile the conversation hung 
fire. “I grieve,” said I, “that His 
Excellency does not like my rifle.” By 
way of reply the Ras called for ‘ tedj.’ 
‘Tedj’ is an Abyssinian drink brewed 
from barley. It is cloudy yellow in 
colour, tastes rather like rum punch, 
and has the kick of a mule. Cere- 
monially we drank. I had ridden over 
forty miles that day, and the drink 
took hold pretty quick. Undaunted 
we had another, after which the Ras 
went so far as to vouchsafe approval of 
my rifle. Deprecatingly (hang the 
tedj!) I giggled—there is no other 
word. The Ras went further: he . 
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would, he said, like to help me. Feeling 
rather like a conjurer with a rabbit, 
I produced a sword—a sword inlaid 
with bronze most highly polished—and 
displayed it. After yet another drink 
he avowed he loved me like a brother ; 
and as for that sword... 

The upshot was a suggestion that 
he could perhaps give me twenty-four 
hours’ start before he knew officially 
that I was bound for the border, and 
would not I find that sword very much 
in the way ? 

Shortly after we took a cordial 
leave of each other (in duplicate owing 
to the tedj), and then (if I remember 
right) I left him. The sword re- 
mained on the table amid the remains 
of the orgy, and a very muzzy ex- 
Lancer mounted and rode for Jigjiga, 
which was—for -better or worse— 
sixty-five long miles away. It was 
then 5.30 P.M. 

There was no time to waste. For- 
tunately my two Somalis and I 
had spare led horses. We had 
already ridden forty miles; there was 
the whole long length of the Marda Pass 
ahead of us. It had to be done, and 
at once. Muzzy as I was, I had no 
confidence in His Excellency’s remain- 
ing my brother very long. By the 
time he was sober he would, I guessed, 
be a very poor relation. 

Next morning, somehow, we reached 
Jigjiga, a Somali city under Abyssinian 
rule (?). I rejoined my companions ; 
we called on the local Ras; stopped 
his maw with a °303 rifle, and wana 
delay hit the road. 

That day was a nightmare. It was 
hot. Wherever my aching body touched 
the saddle the skin peeled. Talk of 
‘ St Lawrence on his grid! Some time 
that afternoon we crossed the border, 
and looking back we saw far off a 
long line of Abyssinian horsemen coming 
our way . . . too late. 

Right as I was to put no trust in 
. His Excellency’s heart, I did think 
he would have had a weaker head. 
Twenty-four hours, the tedj-besotted 
blighter promised me: not one. 
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Next day I reached Hargeisha. (Qp 
the road my two companions had 
turned off to go south to Dolo, a trek 
of 600 miles, leaving me to carry op 
with the horses. Hargeisha was, and 
still is, an outpost of the British} 
Empire. It was then in charge of 4 
white man known as the Political 
Officer, who administered single-handed 
a district as large as Jreland. 

The Political Officer I found aj 
Hargeisha was a young man of twenty. 
eight, with an undismayed but wm. 
enthusiastic outlook on life and only 
one hope—his next leave. When | 
blew in to make with him the second 
white man in all that slice of Black 
Africa, his greeting was, “‘ Where the 
hell have you come from?” “ Abys- 
sinia,” I replied. ‘‘ Impossible,” he 
retorted; “you have no pass.” | 
was @ little weary; perhaps a trifle 
impatient. “‘ Make it heaven, then,” 
I said, “by the backsheesh way,’ 
Promptly I found myself put under 
arrest. 

This was an immensely refreshing 
I felt at once | 


change from ‘ tedj.’ 
was nearing home, and ventured upon 


a few tactful inquiries. It appeared 
that owing to the activities of the Mad 
Mullah (that tiresome and long-eradi- 
cated thorn) the province was closed 
to European visitors, and my advent 
was an offence against the law, 4 
danger to myself, and I don’t know 
what all to my mob of horses. A 
little quiet discussion ameliorated the 
Political Officer’s first hasty action. 
Compromise, that blessed compromise 
beloved by all Britons, worked in my 
favour. Ultimately it came to this. 
I was to proceed to Berbera and 
there report myself at Political Head- 
quarters as under arrest pending i 
quiries. So next day I proceeded on 
my way. 

Have I mentioned that it is hot on 
the ‘Haud’? In July there is, in addi- 
tion, a hot wind called karéf, which 
can give points to a blast furnace. 
We wasted no time on the way, andi 
due course I registered my arrest im 
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Berbera. The Senior Officer there was 
not quite so sticky as his subordinate 
out west; but he produced for my 
dedectation an ordinance which was 
for me like stepping out of the frying- 
# pan into the fire. Owing to their 
potential value in war (where had I 
heard this before ?) the export of horses 
out of British Somaliland was subject 
to a prohibitive duty of 100 rupees 
(£7, 10s.) a head. 

“What about horses in transit from 
Abyssinia ?”” I asked. A long search 
through multifarious live-stock ordin- 
ances produced the ruling that horses 
in transit had only the old twenty- 
rupeé duty to pay. But how, he asked, 
could he be sure that mine were not 
Somali horses. I could do no more 
than assert that the Danakil which is 
Abyssinian territory was my purchasing 
ground. He was not satisfied. He 
decided to constitute a Board with 
himself as Chairman and four Somali 
experts as examiners to inquire into 
the matter. There was nothing to do 
but submit. 

The outlook was not too bright. 
There was the prospect of something 
like £700 being knocked off the profits 
of our venture. And how could any 
expert decide? As a matter of fact 
there is no difference between Somali 
and Abyssinian horses. Both are of 
the same race; both are born on the 
same desert. Who was to say on 
which side of a line as imaginary as 
the Equator—the arbitrary border- 
line—each particular horse was born ? 
It could not be done. 

Islept that night in a dak bungalow, 
home for all waifs and strays in the 
East. It had just turned midnight, 
and I was dead asleep when I felt a 
hand pulling my shoulder. This was 
& land where the first law of self- 
preservation runs: “Act first, ask 
afterwards.” I had my awakener by 
the throat and on the floor before I 
asked what on earth it was all about. 
Urgent whispers assured me that my 
visitors—there were two of them— 
sought nothing but my good. They 
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were, I discovered, emissaries from the 
Somali experts of the morrow’s Board, 
who wanted to know how much it was 
worth to me to have all my horses 
passed as Abyssinians. 

Here was a crux indeed. Their 
proposal certainly contained much to 
the advantage of the Trading Company 
I represented; it contained also a 
menace—a hint of blackmail. By 
treating with them I could clear off 
at one blow most of that threatening 
loss of £700, and I have often won- 
dered since what a trained London 
business man would have done. My 
course was clear, its determination 
none of my making; it was in the 
hands of that code in which I had 
been reared. I was now in British 
territory: no longer in a land where 
bribery and backsheesh prevailed. In 
a tense whisper I bade those emissaries 
go, mor stand on the order of their 
going. “See to it,” I said, “that you 
do not stretch my patience too far. A 
British official has a way of accepting his 


‘countryman’s word. Tell your people 


they had better watch their step.” 
The sitting of the Board next 
morning was sheer drama. Half the 
Somali bazaar turned out to watch, 
also all my own Somali followers, and 
last but not least the Somali ‘ experts’ 
of the Board. In all that large assembly 
there was not one man who did not 
know the whole ‘ inside’ story—every- 
thing, in fact, that had happened 
during the night—with the sole excep- 
tion of the Chairman of the Board. 
Of course, I could have told him. 
Had I done so, I have not the least 
doubt he would have believed me, 
called the whole show off, and settled 
the matter out of hand by getting 
from me @ formal sworn affidavit. 
But tell him I could not. As I saw it 
in the clarity of morning the Somali 
‘experts’ had made me, according to 
their lights, a fair and kindly offer. 
If I gave those four trusting headmen 
away, if J told of the midnight visit 
and its purpose, they would suffer 
many ills at the hands of a justly 
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incensed officialdom. The Somalis are 
@ proud and intelligent people among 
whom I had friends. They were to 
be my future coadjutors and assistants 
in trade. If I let those four ‘ experts’ 
down, no Somali would ever put the 
smallest trust in me again. 

So the show started. I made appli- 
cation to the Board that the proceed- 
ings should be recorded in writing, and 
then begged for a definition of what 
constituted a Somali pony or horse. 
‘ The answer was—a horse born and bred 
in Somaliland. 

The experts then got busy, examin- 
ing my horses one by one. The Chair- 
man of the Board kept a watchful eye 
on me. My obvious pose—an easy one 
for a horse-dealer to assume—was 
complete indifference. The first twenty 
horses were passed Abyssinian. This 
could hardly go on. The twenty-first 
was adjudged Somali. At the end, 


out of the whole hundred, four only 
had been labelled Somali, and these 
were duly roped and led aside by my 
own Somali men. The Chairman then 
asked me if I were satisfied. I merely 


repeated what I had always said— 
namely, that all these horses had been 
bought without exception in the Dana- 
kil, which is Abyssinian territory. That 
more or less brought the official pro- 
ceedings to a close. But I had one shot 
left in the locker. Humbly I asked the 
Board how exactly its experts told a 
Somali from an Abyssinian horse. The 
Board’s reply was that the Somalis do 
not file down a horse’s ‘tushes in the 
Abyssinian fashion in order to admit 
the cruel Abyssinian bit. “‘ But how,” 
I questioned meekly—the whole crowd 
was listening now—“ can that serve as 
a test? I was always taught, correct 
me if I am wrong, that no horse—no 
equine—begins to grow its tushes until 
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it is four off. In that mob of ming 
there are many under that age; many 
whose tushes have’ not yet grown, 
What test do you apply to them ?” 
That, as the saying goes, tore it; our 
drama had become a farce. Informa. 
tion “straight from the horse's 
mouth’”’ had proved unreliable, and 
there was nothing left to do but drag 
in our dear old British compromise 
again. It was arranged that if | 
would pay the full duty on the fou 
doubtful horses now, the proceedings 
would be submitted to His Excellency 
the Governor of Somaliland for his 
adjudication. 

The story of this Board and its 
sequel travelled the whole length of 
the Benadir coast and went the round 
of all the camp-fires on the ‘ Haud’ 
Everywhere the Somalis delightedly 
approved my course of action. hh 
future with them I was persona grata. 
I always had access to any information 
going. Ivory appeared from nowhere 
as if by magic at my request. Safaris 
were run to wild coasts with contra 
band of which no one heard, least of 
all a Government official; and if the 
Chairman of the Board is still in the 
land of the living he will now know 
for the first time the reason why. 

I have little to add. The rest: oi 
my journey with those horses con- 
sisted of that tedious work which the 
police call routine, and in due course 
I and they reached Nairobi. In due 
course also I received a letter from 
His Excellency of Somaliland. In the 
formal language of officialdom he had 
the honour to enclose a cheque; i 
other words, he refunded the extra 
duty on those four horses, and all was 
brought to an honourable conclusion. 

That was how the Boma Trading 
Company began. 


EPILOGUE. 


In the three years that followed the 
Boma Trading Company established 
trading stations along the Southern 
Abyssinian border at Moyali, Marsabit, 


and Dolo, places whose names weft 
then unknown and hardly to be found 
on any map. Not even Zadkiel o 
‘Old Moore’ could foresee that one 
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sy these names, uttered in the dulcet 
wents of a B.B.C. announcer, would 
come familiar to everybody as 
suthern outposts of Italy’s short- 
jived African Empire. 

Today these places are within easy 


each (comparatively) by motor. In 
those days they were within reach 

(out only just) by camel. A young man 
of the present generation can never 
realise the big distances, 2000 miles 
a more, that our baggage - animal 
afaris tackled in the past, unless 
perchance, 500 miles from anywhere, 
the engine of his old Ford ‘ conks’ in 
the middle of a desert that only kind- 
ness could call ‘ howling.’ 

In 1910 the then Governor of British 
Hast Africa, Sir Percy Girouard of 
Sudan Railway fame, grew tired of 
tiling only one-third of his Pro- 
tetorate while the Boma Trading 
(Company was gallivanting at large in 
the northern offing. He decided to 
snd a young administrative officer— 
Mr, afterwards Sir Geoffrey Archer— 
to take over from the Company their 
camps, military equipment, and rifles. 
Thus came to an end the first and 
what I may call the owtland phase of 
the Boma Trading Company. * 

Owing to subsequent changes of 
policy in the Company, and because I 
had by then other interests, I took no 
further active part in the Company’s 
affairs. 

Shortly afterwards came the 1914 
War; and lo! I was again a soldier, 
serving at first (1914) with my old 
regiment in Flanders, and then in 1915 
helping to chase in East Africa an 
even more elusive edition of De Wet, 
General von Lettow Vorbeck. 

The barbarity of these ‘ National ’ 
%0- called wars that have tortured 
Europe during my lifetime is never 
more closely brought home to a man 
than it is in Africa. Out there, each 
side, every European nation involved, 
trains and arms black soldiers for its 
army. They make splendid soldiers, 
none better, although they are in the 
fullest sense of the word ‘ mercenaries,’ 
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wherein lies the essential barbarity. 
We, all of us Europeans, fight for 
home and country; for, at any rate, 
something tangible to our advantage. 
They are recruited to fight, to face 
death, mutilation, every form of misery, 
for a cause that means nothing to 
them and for an object that, except 
for their pay, means less. Civilisa- 
tion (if there be such}a thing) cannot 
surely contemplate such a state of 
affairs with complacency. Some of 
us (civilised or not) who have a@ soft 
spot in our hearts for the black man, 
regard the wretched business with a 
disfavour all the greater perhaps because 
there seems to be nothing we can do 
about it. 

At the outbreak of the present war 
I watched sadly all this tribulation 
begin anew for the blacks of Africa ; 
all the more sadly because [, to whom 
the war had some meaning, was now 
upon the shelf. My chance, however, 
came. In 1941, at the beginning of 
one of the greatest African: offensives 
of all time, I was called upon to go 
soldiering again; this time with the 
‘ patriots’ of Abyssinia. I noted, with 
pride and joy, that I was exactly the 
same age at which Selous in German 
East met his death in action in 1917. 
I was sixty-two. 

The organisation of the patriots of 
Abyssinia by a handful of British 
officers will one day form the foundation 
of a stirring, an amazing tale. For 
that, the time has not yet come, nor 
do I know its inner history well enough 
to write it; but I may with advantage 
perhaps explain here who the patriots 
were. 

When in 1935 Italy ‘savaged’ 
Abyssinia, matching the heretofore 
matchless mobility of the clans with 
mechanised transport, and ultimately 
foully subjugating them with poison- 
gas, a very considerable number of the . 
‘Amhara’ refused even then to give 
in. Though their Emperor—that digni- 
fied, pathetic figure—had gone to trail 
his misfortunes before a coldly, listen- 
ing League, these guerilla bands fought 
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on unbeaten, uncaptured, unsubdued, 
until after five years of despairing 
resistance hope dawned for them anew. 
Italy became the active enemy of 
Britain, and now at last we could ex- 
tend to them our help. In the campaign 
that followed the patriots pulled their 
full weight. These were no mercenary 
soldiers; they had a country and a 
cause. As a reward for their gallantry 
Britain restored to them their Emperor 
and promised them that, when the war 
ends, they shall have their country back. 

But (unfortunately there is a but) 
what about those tributary tribes— 
Somali, Gala, Boran, and the rest— 
which before Italy took Abyssinia 
in 1935 suffered under Abyssinian 
tyranny ? Are they to go back under 
the same rule again? Apparently 
they are; and somehow—to me at 
least—it does not seem quite fair. 
Italy released them from an evil 
servitude ; we cannot surely condemn 
them to return to that. It is up to 
us, very much up to us whatever 
Government may be in power, to see 
that these peoples have a just and 
equitable deal. 

Quite recently chance took me to a 
curious ceremony in the Abyssinian 
conquered territory of Somaliland. In 
the market square of the ancient trading 
centre of Jigjiga, which I had first 
visited thirty-four years before, there 
was stir and movement among the 
mixed Somali and Abyssinian popula- 
tion. Somalis predominated ; for Jig- 
jiga, though marked Abyssinian on 
the map, is very much a Somali town. 

From a modern touring-car there 
stepped a slip of a youth dressed 
(approximately) as a British General. 
Around him were a handful of white 
officials ; among others two Political 
Officers disguised as Colonels, the 
Commandant of the station, Major 
Louis Botha, M.C. (son of the late 
C.in-C., Boer Forces, 1900-1902), and 
myself. 

The lad who was the centre of all 
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. this interest was the Emperor Haile 
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Selassie’s son. He was dignified ang 
good-looking, and, thanks to his exile, 
he spoke excellent English. Having 
mounted the dais prepared for him, he 
signed to a minion to read the Emperor's 
proclamation to all his ‘ loyal’ subjects, 
The Emperor, it said, was about to 
make, or had made, his triumphal entry 
into Addis Ababa, and herewith -pro- 
claimed an amnesty to all those of his 
subjects who had been so far misled as to 
accept employment from the enemy.... 
The irony of it! Finally, he expressed 
his determination to rule them for 
ever after.... He omitted to add 
‘whether they liked it or not’; and 
then everybody went home to tea. 
My Somali agent, old Abdy Karein, 
trusty henchman, ally, and adviser for 
more than thirty years, noticed that 
I was looking worried. His view of 
the matter was certainly illuminating 
though -not altogether comforting. 
“Every day,” said he, “and every 
night the Darot (this was the local 
Somali clan) pray to be delivered from 
the Habashi (Abyssinians). Why you 
worry about that, Major? These 
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Darot (Abdy is an Ishak Somali) are 
no good!” Somalis are good haters. 
What was a Darot to an Ishak? Mud. 
But the pity of it. Unwittingly Abdy 
had summed up the situation. The 
Somali race is divided into a number 
of clans mutually hostile and irrecon- 
cilable. They are still in the ‘ vendetta’ 
stage of civilisation. No race in the 
world is hardier or stouter-hearted; 
no race has a more passionate desire 
for freedom; no race seems to have 
less chance of getting it. They can not, 
will not, learn the truth of the old 
adage: “United we stand; divided 
we fall.” Until they do, servitude must 
be their portion. Poor Somaliland! 
The days of my youth that I spent 
there—the days when the Boma Trad- 
ing Company was being born—were 
hard, very hard, but they were happy 
days. One can’t help feeling sorry. , 
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LETTERS FROM THE FRONT,. 1812 AND 1942, 


Tue first two letters that follow were recently discovered by the Rev. C. Ex 
Green among the papers of his sister, the late Miss E. M. Green, and have not 
previously been published. They were written by Lieutenant W. H. Hare of 
the 51st Light Infantry to his parents at Curtisknowle, near Kingsbridge. Both 
in matter and in style they afford an interesting contrast with the letters of 130 
years later from officers serving with the Middle East Force. 

With regard to Lieutenant Hare’s statement that Lord Wellington had 
signified his wishes that no quarter should be given by our soldiers at Badajos, 
it should be remembered that, while we know from Napier that the — 
on both sides was terrible, the writer is probably referring to an ‘ Army rumour * 
and that news at third-hand is not historically reliable-—THr Eprror. 


Paco, SPAIN, 
January 2ist, 1812. 

My DEAREST PARENTS,—Ere this can 
arrive, you will have Jearned that the 
Army have moved from their winter 
quarters. We are now in the most 
dismal place that ever was, before 
Ciudad Rodrigo. We left Pennamacor 
on the llth, and never had I, even 
with Sir John Moore’s Army, a more 
wmpleasant march, not with respect to 
the length, but the snow all the way 
was so deep that it was difficult to get 
on. However, this last day or two it 
has frozen hard, so that we have been 
able to march: on the top of the snow. 
It is in many places five feet deep, a 
circumstance hardly credible. The 
place we are now at is on the direct 
road to Placencia, whence Marmont 
went to relieve Suchet, who was being 
terribly handled by the Spaniards at 
Valencia. Lord Wellington has taken 
advantage of his absence to more 
tlosely invest Ciudad, and every day 
since the 15th we have had 18 or 20 
iour & twenty Pounders paying into 
their walls, and I think it must fall 
son. About ten days since we took 
outside the town one hundred men, 
‘Capt. of Light Infantry, and a 
Lieutenant of Artillery, both of whom 
Thad some conversation with. They 
then said, if Marmont did not come 
tothe assistance of the town, it must 
wurender in six days after we com- 
menced bombarding. We shall see 


how that is, there is yet another day 
of their allowance., Our Regt. furnishes 
three subaltern officers daily for out- 
lying Picquet, as we have the honor 
of being detached from the Division 
to guard the passes of the Sierra de 
Gatta, a very strong ridge of mountains 
under which runs the Camenia road, 
or grand road to Placencia, and if 
Marmont thinks it worth while to 
come, we shall have the first crack at 
him. The noise of the Bombardment, 
though we are at some distance, is 
heard by us equally as tremendous as 
that at Flushing. I have not been 
able to go and see the operations of 
our Artillery, as no one is allowed for 
@ moment to quit his Regiment. We 
are awkwardly situated here, although 
honorably, for when we lie down to 
rest, we dare not do so without having 


all our Baggage packed, that in case — 


of a surprize it may not be left behind. 
Suspense I have always hated, but 
now it is unavoidable. Breaking up 
from tolerably comfortable quarters 
at Pennamacor and staying out in 
these snowy nights does not agree with 
our men. We have 13 sick already 
since we started. The Picquets are 
abominable on the side of a high hill, 
and although you have ever so great 
a fire you cannot keep yourself warm. 
There we remain all night and cannot 
sleep, but long for the morning. Only 
that I know it gives you pleasure to 
have a full account of our proceedings, 
02 


| 
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I should not say so much of myself, 
nor do I recite .these privations to 
excite your pity, for you well know 
I have fared much worse. [I only 
state them to give you a clearer idea 
of our movements. I feel proud to 
say we have the advance of the Army 
on the Placencia road, as I conceive 
it a post of honor. Our Colonel was 
asked if the duty fell too hard on his 
Regiment, that if it did he should be 
reinforced. His answer was that he 
and his officers and men were perfectly 
satisfied with their situation and wanted 
no relief. Poor Flamank is left on 
detachment with sick, and I believe 
is gone to Castello Branco. I can now 
talk the language pretty well. I had 
forgotten Spanish by being in the 
habit of talking Portuguese. I am 
more conversant in Portuguese than 
in Spanish, but there is a great simi- 
larity, and if we remain in Spain long 
I shall attach my whole study ~to 
Spanish, as I think it much the finest 
language. I have not had a bit of 
forage for my pony since I left Penna- 
macer, and the snow being so deep 
you cannot see a blade of grass. A 
woman yesterday gave me a bundle 
of straw for my bed, that by degrees 
goes for the litile fellow, and my 
servant brings me a Haversack of oak 
leaves—this is next to starvation. 
Money will not buy corn, there is 
not a grain, or anything else. 
January 23rd.—I am just come off 
Picquet, and as yet quite hearty, and 
have now the pleasure to inform you 
that Ciudad Rodrigo has fallen, but I 
regret to add that we have lost many 
fine fellows, amongst them are Genl. 
M‘Kinnon, blown up at the Breach, 
Genl. Crawford, commanding the Light 
Division, wounded in the stomach and 
is not likely to live, Captain Williamson 
and all the officers of the Grenadier 
Company of the 94th killed, Capt. 
Hardiman of the 45th killed, Major 
Vandaleur & Napier of the 52nd 
wounded, and the killed and wounded 
of the soldiery is nearly 400. On the 
night of the day I began this létter a 
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famous breach was made by our 
Artillery, and at seven in the eveni 
it was stormed. The French Artillery 
behaved nobly, but the Infantry ran 
away, and of course the English 
became very soon in possession of the 
place. They had no sooner arrived 
inside the walls than by some accident 
a small magazine blew up, which 
did the principal mischief. We have 
taken the Genl. and 17 hundred 
prisoners, besides killing upwards of 
two hundred. 

By a Deserter ‘who arrived here 
today from Salamanca we hear that 
the French have only three hundred 
men there, and they are pursuing their 
route. H® says that Genl. Blake has 
gained a most decisive victory over 
Suchet, and that the latter had lost 
13 thousand men. If this is true Lord 

Vellington will advance further into 
Spain, and I hope drive the French 
out of it—indeed it is generally sup- 
posed we shall go further into Spain. 
The snow has been falling again for 
two days, such a night as I had on 
Picquet I never felt before. ‘This time 
three years at Corunna the weather 
was not so’ hard, and we can get 
nothing for our horses. Our poor 
goats too are starving, and give scarcely 
any milk. This is a terrible life, but 
the sweets of the Army are to come 
when we get to old England, at present 
we have the bitters of it. I assure 
you I like this much better than if I 
was receiving the same pay in the 
Militia and doing nothing. I have 
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when sitting with my friends in England 
something to say for myself, but was 
I doing nothing I should be obliged to 
hold my tongue. I am rejoiced beyond 
measure at being ordered to join my 
Regt. instead of living in idleness at 
the Depét while they were suffering in 
Portugal. 

January 27th—This has not yet 
gone in consequence of a_ hurried 
march to the front. We are now at 
Fuentes de Grinaldo, a famous place. 
Colonel Mitchell has sent to the 
Secretary at War a very handsome 
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recommendation of me, that, if a 
company was for purchase, no delay 
might be on his part. He is the most 
ventlemanly man possible, and adored 
by all hands. Flamank is quite well, 
and since I began this has joined us. 
I had a famous Christmas Pudding, 
made by a soldier’s wife, not by myself. 
All is still well——Your loving son, 

W. H. Hare, Lt. 5ist K.O.L.F. 


In CAMP NEAR ALBUERA, 
April 7th, 1812. 
My DEAREST PARENTS,—It is with 
the greatest pleasure I announce to 
you the capture of that strong and, 
to us, troublesome place, Badajos. 
About 8 o’clock last night just as our 
(amp were getting quiet, after the 
day’s march, by being overcome with 
sleep, and after I had composed myself 
to sleep about half an hour, the most 
tremendous firing of musquetry, heavy 
Artillery, and various noises saluted 
my ears. The Camp were all aroused 
and the conjecture was immediately 
that it was the storm of Badajos. We 
had our night’s sleep out, and this 
morning we had the joyful news that 
the place had fallen, and that Lord 
Wellington had signified his wishes 
to the soldiers of bayoneting every 
man, which has been, we understand, 
90 fully complied with that, out of the 
whole garrison, which consisted of 
5000 men, 200 have not escaped with 
their lives. Our loss has been very 
considerable. Genl. Picton, who has 
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behaved in the most distinguished, 
gallant manner possible, is wounded, 
but not dangerously. Colonel M‘Leod 
of the 43rd, who you may remember 
st Falmouth as being remarked as 
being a very good Field Officer, is 
killed, and present report says 2000 
mn. The French have appeared in 
feat force up the country we have 
been, and in consequence we made the 
best of our way to the strong position 
ut Albuera, where, if you remember, 
battle was fought last year, when the 
Bufis suffered so much. It is easy to 
tow a battle was fought here, for on 
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the very ground our Camp is on are 
polished skulls, bones, pouches, Dragoon , 
sabres, shoes, Knapsacks, and various 
other things emblematick of a Battle. 
The French have not followed us into 
this wood, therefore we have halted 
here today. The opinion is that, as 
they have not succeeded in relieving 
Badajos, they will fall back again. I 
have not had time to learn if George 
Collins is safe yet, but we have most 
deplorable accounts. We are about 
2 and 3 leagues from Badajos, and I 
understand from some of our officers, 
who had the curiosity to get up when 
the firing commenced, they could see 
the firing at Badajos quite plainly. 
The weather is become so oppressive, 
there is no moving in the middle of the . 
day. We, that is Stephens and myself, 
have a Hut made of two Blankets to 
keep off the sun. The dew this morning 
wetfed through the blanket I lay on. 
This is a fine forage country for my 
pony. Many a friend have I lost by 
this. business, more than a Dozen who 
I was at Woolwich’ with, and a great 
many who I was talking and laughing 
with at Elvas. I should not be sur- 
prized if we have a trip to the North 
again. 

April 13th—I have not had an 
opportunity of sending this till now. 
Since I began it I have heard of the 
fate of George Collins, 23rd Regt. On 
the night of the storm of Badajos 
he fell, poor fellow, behaving most 
gallantly. He was killed a few yards 
from the breach with his light Company. — 
I yesterday fell in at Elvas with some 
wounded officers of his Regt., of whom 
I enquired respecting his effects etc. 
They told me that a Captain in Marshall 
Beresford’s Staff had been with the 
Regt. to manage his affairs, and from 
him Mr Collins would hear. Two more 
of the 23rd were killed, and a vast 
number wounded. Collins is univer- 
sally regretted in his Regt. He was a 
friendly companion and a brave good 
officer. Such is the fate of war, and 
under that idea everyone should recon- 
cile themselves to the loss, great as‘it is. 
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Remember the old Latin adage, “‘ Dulce 
et Decorum est” etc. The brave 
conduct of the officers in this siege 
has been more than can be equalled. 
Indeed, when you see the list of killed 
and wounded you will suppose they 
were foremost in every danger. The 
attacks before the Army were incredible, 
they were three times repulsed from 
the Breach, and at last could not enter 
the town by it, the enemy had made a 
chevaux de Frize of swords as sharp 
as possible and about 6 ft. high. Genl. 
Picton with the 3rd Division scaled 
the walls of the Castle, and by that 
means got possession of the town. 
Particulars from me are unnecessary, 
as the newspapers will give you better 
information. We are now on our way 
North again and shall be at Portalegra 
tomorrow. I am by a famous fire of 
my own making. I have set a hollow 
cork tree on fire, and the Cork burns 
so fast that the tree is half consumed. 


THE COLONEL WRITES :— 


M.E.F., 
23rd October 1942. 

DEAR » My letters to you are 
notable for their infrequency. As far 
as I remember the last one was written 
from G.H.Q., in the autumn of 1940, 
during the first advance against the 
Italians. Many things have happened 
out here since then, and I have been 
lucky to have had a front seat at the 
performance. 

Shortly after writing I was posted 
to Barce, a small town about fifty 
miles east of Benghazi. There I spent 
about six weeks, and had time to have 
a look round the Italian colonisation 
of North Africa. However bad they 
may be at fighting, no one could say 
that the Italians have made a bad 
job of colonising their part of the 
desert. They have built beautiful 
roads and substantial houses into 
which they have put Italian colonists. 
These people are subsidised in order 
to help them to cultivate the area 
round their houses and to sell the 
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I expect in half an hour to have a 
pint of good soup, as our two Pounds of 
Beef have been stewing since 8 this 
morning, and it is now 4. If it is not 
boiled so long we cannot get our teeth 
into it, as we drive the Bullocks on 
with us, and kill and serve them out 
as soon as we arrive at our ground, 
The Commissariat is much better 
arranged than with Sir John Moore’s 


Army. I never was in better spirits§ N 


or health. I long for a Glass of Devon- 
shire Cyder on these hot marches, 
What I am most in want of is shirts: 
I only have three, and all the rest are 
gone to mend these. However I have 
got some kind of stuff, and I shall get 
@ woman, who says she understands it, 


to make me two or three, as soon ass 
the women are allowed to join us again§f ; 


I shall go without frills, as I can’t get 


stuff, and if I could, they are of nofs 


use.—Adieu. Your loving Son, 
W. H. Harg, Lt. 51st Light Infantry, 





produce of their farms. The resuli 
has been to turn, in quite a sho 
time, @ most unattractive desert int 
@ green belt of farms and roads 
entirely different to anything the 
Arab would have done over a period 
of hundreds of years. It would seem 
@ pity, after this war is over, not to 
allow the Italians to carry on thei 
work. To hand this country back t 
the Arab would merely result in its 
becoming desert once more. 

The trouble with the Italians, apar 
from a natural distaste for fighting 
in which they have my sympathy, } 
that they seem to make themselves # 
universally disliked. The Arabs can't 
stand them, and are longing for 4 
chance to kick them out. The Germal 
despise them in a very obvious wa] 
that creates much amusement to ow 
troops in charge of batches of mixét 
prisoners. This contempt must ? 
exasperating to the Italians, who, af 
all, are fighting the Germans’ 
They realise now, if not before, thi 
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ve af they have nothing to gain and every- 
dsof § thing to lose. Most of their proud 


this} Empire is already lost. The genuine 
3 not § joy on the faces of Italian soldiers who 
teeth # are taken prisoner is pathetic to see : 
S onfa contrast to the rather surly superior 
1 out Hair of the Germans. I notice a slight 
yund.§ change recently in the latter. An 
etter § element of tiredness. or resignation is 
ore’s creeping in behind the haughtiness. 
pirits§ Nothing much yet, but it is a sign. 
svon-§ Benghazi is a pleasant place with 
ches. clean white buildings overlooking the 
irts :§ sea, with grass and trees planted down 
st are the middle of the main streets. The 
have Italian police were still operating 
ll get during our occupation, and seemed 
ds it, quite efficient. I stayed there for a 
on as™ short time in a hotel run by Italians, 
sgain.g and occupied mainly by Australian 
t get™i troops who had a liking for the plentiful 
of nof supply of Cianti. The whole show 
seemed most friendly, but not my idea 
of total war. 

Derna is @ most attractive small 
town. Each house has a garden with 
vegetables and flowers. -The contrast 
resuli§ between hundreds of miles of desert 
shori§ between Alexandria and Derna makes 


sntry, 





t into§ the latter seem even more pleasant. 
oads§ There is no shortage of water, which 
; the to soldiers who have been living on a 
period maximum of one gallon a day for 


months in the heat of the desert would 
make any place seem like heaven. 
Whenever I felt the need of a bath I 
found some urgent duty in Derna, 
and have pleasant recollections of 
staying in a comfortable house there, 
@ the guest of a wild Irishman who was 
in charge of the docks. He used to 
% add to the excitement of daylight air 
taids by discharging his revolver at 
‘@the Arabs running for shelter. He 
Hever hit anybody, nor did the aero- 
planes, but they both had some near 
misses, 





to ol Another memorable figure of my 
mixé@ stay in Derna was the naval officer in 
ist DM charge, an imposing figure of a man 
), afte with a red beard who tipped the scale 
’ wall at seventeen stone. He was an interest- 
>, thei ng character, having tried his hand at 
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@ number of trades besides seafaring. 
In his youth he nearly became a monk, 
but, fortunately for the enjoyment of 
a number of people that have met him 
since, he shied at the last hurdle. 
Before the war he had a small farm in 
Dorset ; and before that he had been a 
policeman, an author, and a general 
soldier of fortune. 

Shortly before the German advance 
of April 1941 the N.O. i/c Derna had 
been secretly stocking with food and 
drink a small ship, the Eskimo Nell. 
No one quite knew the purpose behind 
these activities, but the N.O. i/c hid 
not knocked around the world for 
nothing. Some days after Derna had 
been overrun, while the Germans were 
swarming past Tobruk, Eskimo Nell 
was sighted off the north coast of 
Egypt with an unmistakable large 
figure at the helm. The N.O. i/c fetched 
up safely in Alex., where I last saw 
him doing justice to the gin of the 
Union Club. 

Tobruk, in which [ spent some 
uncomfortable months later in this 
story, has nothing to recommend it 
whatever. The buildings are hideous 
(fortunately few of them remain), the 
sea is unattractive, and there is nor- 
mally a sandstorm blowing. I would 
not be sorry if I never saw the place 
again, and that is the general impression 
of all who have been there. 

My pleasant tours around Cyrenaica 
came to an abrupt end when Rommel 
started his advance in April ’41. I 
joined in the rush, which has since 
been known as the First Benghazi 
Handicap. We left Barce in the 
evening, and, after spending a noisy 
night with my Irish friend in Derna, 
found myself. in Tobruk the following 
day among a lot of surprised officers 
and men who, like myself, did not 
quite know what was going on. Having 
now been in the series of rather hasty 
withdrawals, I have come to the con- 
clusion that one of the main causes 
of trouble is the complete ignorance, 
which seems to be shared by everyone, 


.of what is happening. Wild rumours, 
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the source of which can never be traced, 
spread quickly until everybody except 
the most stout-hearted thinks that the 
only course of action is to clear out 
as fast as possible. Nothing is more 
infectious than the general desire to 
get out of it. This may be due to lack 
of training, lack of discipline, or lack 
of some other military virtue, but 
certainly the main cause is lack of 
information. It is difficult to know 
how this can be cured except by wide 
and rapid distribution of wireless news 
to all units, and drastic punishment for 
anyone starting or spreading rumours. 
There still seems, however, to be a 
tendency to treat futile and unnecessary 
secrecy as a virtue. The knowing air 
of the Staff Officer which implies, “ If 
only you knew what I know you would 
not be looking so happy,” is most 
exasperating. 

In the recent battle I started a 
system of talks to officers and men 
which may have given away secret 
information, but which certainly were 
appreciated, and which, I am sure, did 
some good. 

We had not been in Tobruk long 
before it was realised that the Germans 
were coming on, round, and past us. 
It was a curious feeling, being cut off, 
and realising that the only connection 
with the outside world was a pre- 
carious stretch of the Mediterranean 
infested with all forms of German and 
Italian under-water life, and within 
easy reach of swarms of unpleasant 
flying things. 

Tobruk during the siege was nothing 
if not exciting. I worked near the 
docks, which were the centre of 
attraction for the German bombers. 
My Staff Captain collected some cap- 
tured light automatics, and trained his 
clerks to fire them. Each clerk had a 
most expensive butt on the water’s 
edge, and much enjoyed his daily 
shoot at low-flying birds. The official 
bag of the office staff was eventually 
five downed, but there were several 
feathers knocked out that were not 


¢eounted. One l[ow-flying bird dropped. 
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a large egg on the area H.Q., and 
wrote off, among other less important 
things, my bedroom and all my belong. 
ings. Alas for the bird, it flew too loy, 
and my typist delivered a complete 
magazine into its underside. The 
typist was delighted at his success, 
and refused to believe that anyone 
else had had a hand in his triumph, 
though I suspected an A.A. gun which 
had opened up earlier on. 

The keenness of the office clerks 
brought home to me very forcibly the 
need to give people something to do 
in time of danger. Nothing is more 
demoralising than sitting in a shelter 
listening to the bombs falling. It’s the 
old case of the wireless operator while 
the ship is sinking. It’s a pity that 
jobs can’t be found for everyone during 
air raids. 

Tobruk was held against all comers 
mainly by reason of the magnificent 
cheerfulness of the Australians. I 
lived in Area H.Q. Mess, and made a 
lot of friends. They never lost their 
form, even when the perimeter defence 
was broken and over twenty German 
tanks were swarming about inside the 
wire. These were eventually destroyed 
without any fuss. I heard one 
Australian troop remark, “The Jerry 
ain’t no better than the Wop, the 
trouble with him is that he don't 
know it.” That was the general spirit 
of the whole: performance. The 
Australian, like all: our Dominion 
troops, is an independent fellow and 
likes to know what he’s doing and why 
he’s doing it. None of this blind faith 
in the wisdom of the superior officer 
that some armies think so important. 
If the leader has proved his worth 
then the Australian will follow him 
anywhere, and will be more than 4 
match for any mass-produced, dully 
obedient, continental soldier. 

No story of Tobruk, however short, 
can be complete without saying some- 
thing of the Navy and Merchant 
Service. If any body of men deserve 
a collective Victoria Cross, then it 
should go to crews of the small merchant 
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ships that plied between Alexandria 
and Tobruk during the siege. In ships 
that were barely seaworthy, with 
maximum speeds that varied between 
five and ten knots, these small ships 
kept Tobruk going by a regular service 
past the noses of the German positions, 
and within a few miles of the German 
serodromes. They were dive-bombed, 
shelled, torpedoed. Some lasted a 
week, some lucky ones did as many 
as six trips. The crews were, for 
the most part, not British. Poles, 
Greeks, Lascars, a large sprinkling of 
Jews, the oddest collection of languages 
and colours, they all took their chance. 
One day someone will show up the 
courage of these men in the proper 
light. 

Naval destroyers, too, played a big 
part in this story. They changed 
round the complete garrison of Tobruk 
in the autumn, te‘<ing the Australians 
out, and putting in British and Polish 
troops. The latter were good, stout, 
solid men, and fine fighters. The 


destroyers left Alex. in the early morn- 
ing, arrived in Tobruk the following 


night, spent one hectic hour there dis- 
embarking some 100 men and taking 
on the same number, then out again 
and back in Alex. the next afternoon. 
It was aptly named the ‘Red Run.’ 
In addition to the men, somé thirty 
tons of essential stores were ‘unloaded, 
or more rightly, thrown off, during 
the hour in Tobruk. This went on 
for three months, in the dark moon 
periods, and ngt a single destroyer was 
lost, which speaks a lot for the efficiency 
of the naval arrangements. 

I saw the last part of the Tobruk 
performance from the Alex. end, where 
I was stationed during the autumn of 
1941, and during this time something 
happened which was so much more 
important than anything else in this 
story. I was married. 

In January 1942 [ left Alex. and 
joined the staff of an armoured division 
that was re-equipping in Cairo. We 
left there in March for the familiar 
sand and flies of the desert, towards 
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which I am by now becoming quite 
affectionate. Some day, in the distant 
future, when the world is properly 
organised, the desert will be chosen 
as the perfect battle-ground for any 
countries that wish to settle a difference 
in the most satisfactory way, by having 
a good fight. . There is nothing here to 
spoil, and no local inhabitants to 
annoy except the Bedouins, who make 
a good thing out of picking up and 
selling the bits. Just toss for ends, 
Tripoli or Egypt, time the start, and 
let the rival armies loose. Neither 
side would win, they would just go on 
swaying backwards and forwards letting 
off steam until they were both sick 
of it. I’m putting up the scheme to 
the League of Nations, cr the Atlantic 
Covenanters, or whatever the chief 
umpires’ union is called after the war. 

You have already read a lot in the 
papers about the battle of May to 
September 1942, so I won't go into 
much detail. We seemed, in my 
humble and unofficial opinion as a 
spectator from one of the sixpenny 
front seats, to, make two fundamental 
mistakes. We were not quick enough 
on to him when he was rocking on the 
30th and 3lst May, and we kept it 
going too long m front when we were 
up against it the end of June. It is 
too easy to sit back afterwards and 
criticise, but these two mistakes struck 
me at the time. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth than the belief 
that higher command was useless. It 
is true that our equipment, especially 
the British tanks, were not in the 
same class as the German, and 
that a large number of our troops 
were not, and could never have been, 
as highly trained as the German 
Afrika Korps. These facts follow as 
a direct consequence of our national 
unwillingness to have an army in peace- 
time. With these disadvantages we 
fought the Germans and Italians for 
two months, and we had them nearly 
knocked out at least once. After the 
end of six weeks we were still holdin, 
our ground, but we were finished and. 
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had no reserves, and no line to fall 
back to. The Germans had plenty left 
in them, they swarmed into Tobruk, 
which could not possibly -have been 
held with the garrison and resources 
then available. The panzers came on 
and on and round and through our 
tired troops, and we .all wondered 
when it would stop. It did stop, as 
you know, just in time to save Egypt. 
The New Zealanders and South Africans 
held on to the El Alamein line, and the 
Germans just couldn’t bring up enough 
troops in time. The division I was in 
fought the rearguard action all the 
«way back, and we had a trying time, 
but were successful in worrying the 
German advance and delaying him just 
long enough. 

The battle was not without its 
humour, and was fought by the other 
side with little of the bestiality that 
the Germans seem to show in other 
parts of the world. The rules were 
observed, prisoners who got away 


talked of the good. treatment the. 


Germans had given them. Our General, 
who was captured when our H.Q. was 
overrun, escaped by tearing off his 
badges of rank. A German doctor 
who talked to him told him that he 
looked a bit old for a private soldier, 
and that they did not enlist them at 
that age in the Afrika Korps. Another 
British officer who was captured, and 
who afterwards escaped, told me about 
his adventures. As the Germans 
swarmed through his unit the com- 
manding officer jumped into his car, 
held up a flag, and shouted, “ Follow 


THe JUNIOR OFFICER WRITES :— 


M.E.F., 
12th Dec. 1941. 

THE arrival of your letter today was 
the. best thing that’s happened since 
we left England. It’s the first I’d had 
since September, and it has been the 
longest. three months I can remember. 
Well, we’re here, out in the desert, 
with all the things we expected—lean 
men who have been here a year, 
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me. His car was on three wheels 
and a jack. This was too much even 
for the German officer, who burst out 
laughing and said in perfect English, 
** Really, one must have a sense of 
humour to fight against you people.” 

One more story that will amuse you 
occurred in one of our brigades. The 
scene, an open-air church service in 
the desert near a wireless van, in 
which the operator is working oblivious 
of what is happening outside. During 
the progress of the service, just after 
the padre has said, “ Lord, hear our 
prayer,” a loud voice comes out of 
the van, “I can hear you, strength 
nine.” 

Battle seems to me to consist of long 
periods of too little to do, short periods 
of far too much to do, but an experience 
that anyone is better for having been 
through. I have made more friends 
in the last two years than in any other 
two years in my life ; men who before 
the war had not the least intention of 
becoming soldiers; actors, city men, 
schoolmasters, who had never con- 
sidered the possibility of spending two 
years in the middle of the desert. None 
of them enjoys it, but few of them 
would have missed it. 

The curtain is now going up on the 
next act. The final act of this drama? 
Possibly. Perhaps it is a comedy after 
all, and will have a happy ending. I 
can hear the guns starting to fire as I 
write, and by the time you read this 
you will know the answer. Good luck 
to our side.—Yours, . 

J.C. 


cutting the hell of a line and wearing 
the most extraordinary clothes, the 
ubiquitous sand, a few sandstorms, 
cold winds at night, and a certain 
amount of glare. But everyone is in 
tremendous form—all geared up and 
on the proverbial toes to have a crack 
at the Boche. As you can probably 


guess, the tempo of things during the 
last few days 


has con 


increased 
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siderably, much to our delight, but 
no one knows what the Army have up 
their sleeves for us. 


20th Dec. 1941. 

I’m writing at the Signallers’ desk 
in the back of my truck, by torchlight, 
with the head-phones on, waiting for 
orders before we close down for the 
night. I can hear the voices of the 
rest of the vehicle’s crew lying outside 
on the sand. They’ve put up their 
bivvy tents for the night, and we’ve 
just cooked our evening meal on a 
primus in the back here—and darned 
good it was too—a tin of sliced bacon, 
a tin of baked beans, some hard biscuit 
mashed in, and a mug of tea. This is 
the life for me; it has its discomforts 
and its small worries, but I’m well 
and very happy and on the top of my 
form. The cold nights have taken a 
bit of getting used to out here in the 
desert ; we are carrying only sleeping- 
bag, pack with greatcoat, and small 
pack with eating and washing things. 
We get one quart of water a day 
for all purposes, and the going is 
thrashing the life out of our vehicles 
and guns. But somehow everyone has 
settled down amazingly quickly, and 
they’re as happy a crowd as I could 
ever wish to serve with. Our life these 


last few days since we’ve been on the 


move has been governed and filled by 
the domestic arrangements in our 
vehicles more than anything. Each 
gun-tractor, truck, and lorry has a 
permanent crew, and rations and water 
are issued to the vehicle, whose crew 
cook when they get the chance— 
generally one meal about mid-day and 
another after sundown. For obvious 
reasons we go into leaguer after sunset 
and go out before dawn; so.one has 
to have a pretty good drill laid on for 
getting bivvy tents pitched in darkness 
and packing up again before light. 
We shave when we can during the day, 
according to the time of water issue. 
I’ve wanted to shave in the evenings— 
cold winds and sand play the devil 
with the face during the daytime— 


but so far have always been too tired 
to try and organise a shaving-party 
after dark. Rations and water, water 
and rations—they are the main interests 
at the moment, I’m afraid. You’d be 
most tickled to know where I am. 
You’d never find any of our spots on 
any map you see in Europe—and 
certainly wouldn’t be any better at 
finding them on the ground than we! 
One spot here looks exactly the same 
as any other a hundred miles off in 
any direction, even though it may 
have some grand name meaning saint’s 
grave or spoil from an excavated 
cistern. There’s nothing here at all— 
no grass, no birds, no animals—yet 
from nowhere appear reasonably 
adequate R.A.S.C. and R.A.O.C. 
Services, the occasional dump of petrol- 
cans, the odd burnt-out Boche vehicle, 
and signs of camps not yet obliterated 
by the sand. Today we acquired some 
beautifully made German ammunition 
containers for some quite sizable 
medium artillery equipment—wood, of 
course, lined with lead, and really 
excellent bits of work—nothing ersatz 
about them, though most of the cordite 
bags and _ filling-slips were dated May 
and June 1941. We are using them as 
ration-boxes, and the shalloon cordite 
bags for sugar, &c. It’s most imprudent 
to tamper with them in the first place, 
and these were scrounged before I 
could do anything about it. The 
Boche, bless his sweet nature, is being 


very playful at the moment with 


booby - traps, notably fountain - pens, 
sun-glasses, and picks and _ shovels, 
which the normal citizen in the British 


Army will scrounge on principle, 


whether he wants it or not. These 
things have a way of going off as 
soon as you touch them, and another 
pep talk about Boche relics is indicated 
first thing tomorrow. We are really 
on an extremely interesting line, but 
more than that I can’t tell you—I 
must leave it to ‘The Times’ at the 
breakfast table ! 

It’s getting cold even inside this 
truck, and it’s high time I was in my 


ie 
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sleeping-bag (for, which all heavenly 
blessings—I’d be quite lost without it), 
especially as we'll be off before dawn 
again tomorrow. There’s always a 
cold wind blowing here, and at night 
the temperature drops right down. 
My permanent clothing is desert boots 
(very like ankle veldschoens), corduroys, 
leather zip windbreak underneath battle- 
dress, dark glasses, and cap—already 
completely desertised and beginning to 
throw the heck of a line! I only wish 
we had a camera here so that you 
could see the Battery—nine out of ten 
of our mothers wouldn’t recognise us. 
Somehow these unusual and not always 
entirely pleasant conditions have im- 
proved this outfit 100 per cent. We 
seem to thrive on it, and everyone is 
in tremendous form. What an amazing 
bit of luck that I should be with this 
crowd out here at this moment. I 
wouldn’t swap places with anyone. 
Most amusing—the gun teams in their 
tractors have been most prudent in 
the matter of extra food, and every 
night they manage to augment their 
rations with something extra, bought 


when we were at Base Camp by section 
kitties. I was so busy before we left 
that I wasn’t able to get much, but 


I know better now. One subsection 
have been making their Christmas 
pudding — issue bread, dried _ figs, 
chocolate (for colouring), about 50 per 
cent rum, army biscuit, condensed 
milk, sugar, and some private tinned 
fruit. They’ve been tossing it for the 
last hour. One bombardier graciously 
allowed them to cut off the leg of 
. his bright-yellow pyjamas for the 
purpose, so they’re all set for their 
Christmas. We are seriously think- 
ing of intervening and confiscating 
the highly lethal compound. We 
don’t want one gun out of action 
owing to the regretted absence of 
its entire crew ! 


25th Dec. 1941. 
Just had a marvellous Christmas 
dinner, and though present conditions 
uncomfortable, I’m in great form and 
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very happy. Everyone very optimistic 


out here. 


29th Dec. 1941, 

Just a hurried line while I have the 
chance. We're off again tomorrow at 
dawn, after a few days’ halt for main- 
tenance, and as there will be few stops 
after this, I hope, I’m scribbling this 
now. We've just been setting our 
maps and getting out final orders by 
candle-light, and will soon be making 
a bee-line for our blankets. Things 
so far, touch wood, have been going 
very well in the Battery. We've 
already done a iong and fairly hard 
approach march, but except for two 
terrible old trucks passed to us before 
we left, which have given constant 
trouble, everything has been travelling 
remarkably well and stood up to the 
hammering. This sand business is a 
never-ending worry: engines have 
literally to be overhauled not once a 
day but at every halt. The standard 
of driving out here is, of course, 
extremely high—it has to be. If your 
vehicle breaks down, the crew stay in 
it with their water and rations until 
they are picked up by our chaps or 
the enemy, and it’s remarkable what 
that knowledge does, even to the 
laziest driver! Rations and water 
hard—one tin bully per man per day, 
plus occasionally the odd sausage or 
canned veg., and two pints per man 
per day for all purposes, including 
vehicle radiator. Three days ago we 
sprang a leak and lost twenty-eight 
pints out of our engine—a loss that a 
crew of four, including myself, had to 
replace in three days—work that one 
out! Still, now that it’s done, I'm 
quite pleased with the effort, which 
we somehow managed without too 
much blood and tears. Desert is still 
extremely cold at night—bitter winds 
and low temp.—but days, except for 
short sandstorms about mid-day, quite 
calm. Everyone manages to look clean 
and shaved—a d——d good effort, as 
our Brigadier admitted the other day. 
Every little thing out here demands 
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efiort, but I do think this life is 
extremely good for us, though I 
find the temptation to be impatient 
and snappy very strong! I wish I 
could tell you more of the tactical 
situation, which is extremely interest- 
ing and exciting from our point of 
view, but no doubt the story will 
come out in time. I’m beginning to 
meet old friends... . 


6th Jan. 1942. 

We've been steadily on the move 
since I last wrote, and the thousand- 
mile mark is now not far off—not a 
bad effort seeing that all our guns and 
vehicles are still very much intact and 
everyone going strong. Life seems to 
have got quite out of perspective. 
Christmas already seems an age away— 
simply, I think, because it’s about 
250 miles back. And so it goes on. 
The weather has broken completety— 
rain all day today, very strong wind, 
and life rather damp and miserable. 
Scenery changing, too. Small scrub— 


vlei country—and I saw five beautiful 
Duiker (or possibly Steinbok) this 


afternoon, the first sign of local 
life, human or otherwise, since our 
trek started. It has been a long 
one, but I think we are now within 
striking distance—the next day or 
two will show. No incoming mail 
yet, of course—only bare rations, 
water, and petrol coming up at the 
moment. Everyone longing to hear 
from home. .. . 

This chronic lack of mail is, I think, 
our chief discomfort ; some have had 
Airmail letters, but generally speaking 
the men have had nothing at all, and 
I find this increasingly reflected in their 
letters home, which we censor. Com- 
forts, of course, are extremely rare. 
We’ve landed up in a really dreary 
spot, and it’s quite amazing how this 
brief stop has affected everyone. While 
we were coming up everything ran 
smoothly, everyone in great form, and 
the older soldiers irrepressible. But 
just now there’s one of the inevitable 
lulls, and we’ve got time to think 
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about the next meal, the general dis- 

comfort and dirt, and the thorough 

unfriendliness of the desert at this 

time of year. All this will vanish, I 

know, aS soon as we get going again. 

We've got some particularly amusing 

parlour tricks up our sleeve, which I 

don’t doubt will confound the Hun. 

The country here is a good deal rougher . 
than at earlier stages—plenty of rocky 

slopes with belts of dried-up vlei in 

between—very hard on the springs 
and shackles, as the ground is a mass 
of stunted bush and camel-grass which 
collect piles of driven sand round their 
roots. I can’t speak too highly of our 
drivers. It’s hard work all the time, 
as sand gets in everywhere—in between 
the leaves of springs, into every part 
of the engine, and, believe me or not, 
into sealed wireless sets! A few days 
ago we saw some Senussi driving a 
miserable herd’ of camels. You don’t 
have to look far for the reason. A 

kindly ‘ protector’ has been systemati- 

cally poisoning or cementing up every 

well in the country, with the inevitable 

result of depopulating a vast tract of 
land. When we saw these particular 
eggs on the horizon in our rear one 

evening, we rather hoped they were 

spies cunningly disguised, taking a 

look-see at our dispositions; but on 

closer inspection they turned out to 

be totally harmless and quite friendly— 

in fact we came away with mugs of 
foaming camel’s milk which we boiled 

and thoroughly enjoyed. Everyone is 

very pleasant to us. The R.H.A. have 

a tremendous name out here, greater 

than any other regiment, I should say, 

and it’s pleasing to know that we 

shan’t get left out of anything. It’s 

difficult to realise just how high a 

standard has been set by the unité 

out here. There aren’t many here, - 
and what there are have done magnifi- 
cently—largely regular regiments and 
of our best. Orders to move have 
just come in, so perhaps there’s some- 
thing afoot at last. If you keep as 
happy and confident as I, you ought to 
be in pretty good shape ! 
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3rd Feb. 1942. 

I was wounded on 23rd January, got 
to a Field Dressing Station on the 27th, 
evacuated to a Forward Base Hospital 
on the 28th, and operated on there 
that night.“ I was evacuated by 
Hospital Ship on the 31st, and arrived 
here at this extremely comfortable 
Hospital-cum-Convalescent Home last 
night. This is a welcome change from 
the place where they operated. There 
we were bombed regularly, and the 
buildings themselves were holed and 
shot to blazes, most of the ceiling 
consisting of tarpaulins. It was a 
grim joint, though I’m told it was 
even worse during the siege last 
summer. 

No nurses, of course, but here it’s a 
very different story. Devastatingly 
efficient Q.A.’s, comfortable beds, 
delightful non-attached wards of nine 
beds, with reading-lamps, flowers, quite 
good food, and a N.A.A.F.I. All very 
smart and army-like, and for us officers, 
at any rate, surprisingly broad-minded 
and comfortable. There’s an officers’ 


Mess and cinema in the hospital, and, 


when you are well enough, drives into 
Cairo for the week-end. . . . 

We’d been in contact with the 
enemy for two weeks before I was 
wounded, but things didn’t really 
warm up until the last week. We were 
doing advance work, ‘harassing the 
enemy’ during the days, and it was 
all very gentlemanly, though we got 
dive-bombed too much for real comfort. 
I think our worst worry was the 
country, which was a nightmare. We 
had come across most kinds of ground 
on our trek to the battle area, but 
never had we met anything to touch 
that spot. I knew we were in for 
trouble the first day we arrived there, 
when we went straight into some sand 
dunes in a sandstorm. Visibility was 
down to about ten yards!; so you can 
imagine what sort of a day we had, 
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winching out guns and tractors only 
to have them sink in again within 
twenty yards. In three hours I winched 
out four guns from fourteen different 
dunes, each operation needing three 
pulls—+.e., gun-tractor drives thirty 
inches, winches gun to it, and repeats 
process twice more ! And soit went on; 
we would march out to the gun positions 
in the morning, taking about two hours 
to do ten miles, fire all morning, be 
dive-bombed at lunch-time, and come 
home about five o’cloeck. For some 
unknown reason the return journey 
was always the worst ; everyone stuck 
at least once, and vehicles almost 
always had to stay out by themselves 
all night. The job itself was enormous 
fun—real H.A. work, though it doesn’t 
sound like it from my description! 
The Boche hated our shelling, which I 
think was quite effective. We knew, 
of course, that the Boche would have a 
tank ‘scurry’ some time. It was 
simply a question of where and when, 
and in his choice of both he showed his 
usual good opportunism. He waited 
for a day * after a night of heavy rain 
on our advanced landing-grounds, and 
chose to attack with a solid mass of 
most of his tanks right over the ground 
I’ve been describing. Result, none of 
our fighters could get off the ground, 
and he had complete air superiority 
for two days. Secondly, his tanks 
outstripped ours over the bad going, 
and gave us quite a crack before we 
could get out. This happened on the 
first day and again later in the battle, 
and other units out in front of our 
main elements had similar experiences. 
It was in every way a brilliantly timed 
and executed sally—just how good one 
is now beginning to realise. We just 
don’t seem able to get farther than that 
extremely bad bit of going where we 
were turned back last year. What is 
as plain as a pikestaff is that he’d been 
far more heavily reinforced with the 





1 Daily Press: ‘‘ For two days heavy sandstorms have blown incessantly, but in this thick, 
greyish pall . . . dim figures are stumbling forward as the British advance continues . . .” 
* Daily Press: ‘‘. . . his initial success on January 21/22, when strong columns penetrated 


our light screen and reoccupied Jedabia.” 
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heaviest and best type of tank than 
anyone seems to have realised. I saw 
them myself—too closely for comfort— 
and they were those devils that caused 
so much panic in Europe, an extremely 
effective type to which we haven’t as 
yet seen the answer. I should say he 
came out with twice the number we 
thought he had. 

When I was wounded on the 23rd, 
I had a very lucky and quite 
undeserved escape, after wandering 
around behind the Boche for a some- 
what hectic twenty-four hours. If only 
my leg hadn’t complicated matters, 
I should have been quite happy and a 
thoroughly interested spectator, and 
the same applied to our second in 
command, Major C., with whom I 
got away, also wounded in the leg. 
This, of course, slowed up matters 
considerably, as at best we could only 
produce a rather unconvincing shuffle, 
and, much to our chagrin, it effectively 
prevented our getting any close-ups of 
Boche equipment, which would have 
been quite easy had we been able- 
bodied. The only thing that saved 
us was the gift of two dirty old blankets 
from a friendly Bedouin. Every time 
we ran into Boche or Iti, we draped 
the blankets over our heads and 
squatted on the ground, with astound- 
ing success. As soon as they saw two 
dirty old Arabs squatting on the 
ground, they passed rude remarks and 
moved on! Well, after various excite- 
ments and a most dreary and uncom- 
fortable fourteen-mile march, we were 
picked up by a stray carrier on patrol, 
and eventually got back to the Battery, 
though I didn’t get to a Dressing 
Station for four days. ... C., with 
whom I escaped, is a great man. He 
was a most amusing companion, and 
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but for him I doubt whether I should 
have got through. Together we decided 
on a plan of campaign, and strangely 
enough both won points only after 
considerable argument, and both, as it 
turned out in the end, were right. It 
was I who insisted on the bearing to 
march on, and he, a day later, to take a 
risk and cross a certain wadi, the com- 
bination of which brought us finally to 
our patrol, who got us home after a 
harassing dash. The day we got in, 
8S. E. had received a large parcel 
from Fortnum & Mason. This so 
excited me—we hadn’t exactly been 
living on the fat of the land— 
that I nearly put off going into the 
Dressing Station! The familiar words 
in Hall—‘‘ Nos miseri homines_ et 
egeni”’—-were very present with me 
at that moment, and I ean assure 
you they were never more _ per- 
tinent. 

I’m afraid we’ve lost K. B. It all 
happened the day I was wounded—a 
sad one for the Battery, as another sub- 
altern was also killed. Poor K. was hit 
in the back, and when I last saw him 
he was unable to move, though still 
conscious. I couldn’t move him, being 
a lame duck myself, and looking back 
I know I was right in leaving him— 
we could never have saved him. The 
‘Boche have been extremely good to 
our wounded, so I hope they are looking 
after him. I believe my batman was — 
put in the bag: most annoying, as I 
shall now have to look for another. 
T lost all my kit in the affair—valise, 
flea - bag, blankets, riding - breeches, 
boots, a second battle-dress, all my 
dirty washing, camp-bed, and all my 
camp kit. As it was due to ‘enemy 
action,’ I may get some compensation 
—some time ! 


(To be continued.) 












WE left the slowly moving columns 
behind, and found the road beyond 
Sagaing clear except for parties of 
refugees on foot. We took only three 
hours to reach Shwebo. The train 
for Myitkyina had left an hour earlier, 
so I went to the Circuit House, only 

: to find it filled with officers from 

an Indian hospital unit. I pitched 
my camp-bed in a corner under the 
stairs. Army trucks and ‘ jeeps’ kept 
passing ; everyone seemed restless and 
ill at ease. All the shops were shut. 
The I.M.S. Colonel commanding the 
hospital unit invited me to dinner, and 
the conversation turned on Home Rule. 

“It’s the old school tie we dislike 
so much,” he said. ‘“‘ That’s why we 
want Home Rule—to get rid of the 
old school tie.” 

“The old school tie is meaningless,”’ 
I replied warmly. “It’s a symbol 
which stands for loyalty, nothing more ; 
now it has become a convenient term 
of abuse. Any stick is good enough to 
beat a dog with, even a bulldog.” 

“In this war,” said the Colonel, 
“the Indian army has had more 
casualties than any other of the 
Imperial troops. India deserves her 
freedom.” 

“Has it ? If that is true, I take off 
my hat to the Indian army. But 
what about Dunkirk and the Battle 
of Britain! England made India 
fight, perhaps, but she isn’t sparing 
herself either.” 

However, we parted good friends in 
spite of a difference of outlook. 

Next morning a big plane with 
nurses on board landed, took off 
stretcher cases, and departed for India, 
all within half an hour. 

When I reached the station I found 
the platform crowded. People were 
leaving Shwebo. The train had only 
thirty miles to come from Yetaung, 
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but already it was an hour late. At 
last it arrived, packed with refugees, 
I found a first-class compartment with 
only two men, but one of them had his 
servant in with him and all his luggage, 
including a bicycle. There was no 
room for more than my bedding and a 
suitcase. I asked the guard to open 
one of the closed iron wagons. To 
my surprise it contained several yellow- 
robed Hpongyis and their baggage. 
There was plenty of room, but I hesi- 
tated because of the evil reputation the 
Burmese monks have earned—a reputa- 
tion by no means undeserved. How- 
ever, there was nothing for: it but to 
bundle my servant and the rest of the 
kit inside, and hope for the best. It 
was a very long train and he was some 
distance away from me; there was 
certainly a risk. 
Of my two, or rather three, com- 
panions one was a pleasant, kindly 
man of about forty, active and ener- 
getic. He was on his way to organise 
camps at Katha. His servant, a 
Burman, though deaf and dumb, could 
read and write English. The other 
occupant lay helpless in his bunk. 
His wrinkled skin was the colour of 
old parchment. Wisps of thin white 
hair straggled over his skull. His 
limbs hung flabbily in his soiled white 
suit. His hollow eyes were glazed, his 
mouth sagged. He spoke in a husky 
voice, but with an urgent rasping note 
in it, as though he felt that life had 
cheated him. Yet now he clung to it 
with a pathetic, almost aggressive 
insistence that it was his due. I put 
him down for an old man of seventy or 
more, and shrugged my shoulders at 
his bitter complaints ; but he told me 
he was fifty-four. If the bombing of 
Mandalay had finished him, it was 
difficult to believe that he was a very 
admirable citizen before. I felt sorry 
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for him but slightly contemptuous. 
Not so my cheerful fellow traveller, 
who put up smilingly with the invalid’s 
peevishness and helped him unselfishly. 

There was no possibility of getting 
any European food on the journey. 
All the station restaurants had shut 
down long ago. But there was no 
lack of Indian food, and I learnt that 
a packet of hot curry and rice tied up 
in a strip of banana leaf and costing 
four annas is better flavoured and 
more nourishing than a hasty meal of 
four courses badly cooked and served in 
European style, costing twelve times 
as much. The only difficulty was in 
getting it; one had to join the food 
queue round the stall. Like many 
other people, the Indians were profit- 
eering while they had the field to 
themselves. A small loaf of bread 
cost four annas, @ cup of pale over- 
sweetened tea—more milk than tea— 
one anna. However, one could not 
grumble because an adequate meal 
cost eight annas instead of four. 

Sunset over the plain of Upper Burma 
often has something of drama in it, 
and it had now, for the volcanic red- 
ness of the sky conveyed a sense of 
impending doom. As I watched the 
light fade swiftly and the landscape 
melt and lose its form in the lilac 
dusk, it seemed as though the Burma 
which I had loved was slipping down 
a steep place into the sea. 

In the night I was half woken up 
by noise and shouting and moving 
lights. It was very hot and all the 
windows were open. In the half- 
dawn we reached Naba, junction for 
the nearest steamer ghat on the 
Irrawaddy to Myitkyina. I went 
along the platform to get a cup of 
tea and to inquire how my servant 
had got on with the monks. Twice I 
walked the length of the train. The 
wagon had gone. I went to the Anglo- 
Indian stationmaster. 

““ Wagon missing, sir? Do you know 
its number ? ” 

“No, but it was labelled ‘ Myit- 
kyina.” I did not realise what 
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little games can be played with rail- 
way wagons and sidings. The station- 
master was consulting a sheet of paper. 
Presently he spoke. 

“That wagon was detached in the 
night, sir.” (So that was what all the 
noise and shouting was about. My 
servant told me afterwards that, finding 
himself being left behind as the train 
moved off, he had shouted. Why 
hadn’t I got up ?) 

‘* Where was this ?”’ 

** At Kawlin, forty miles from here.” 

Kawlin! I felt a cold shiver down 
my spine. Mentally I bade farewell 
to my servant and to my kit. For 
Kawlin had a bad reputation. It was 
one of those railway townships where 
thakins, dacoits, railway thieves, and 
political extremists pledged to direct 
action, congregate. Many of them were 
now openly assisting the invader. In 
fact, Kawlin was said to be infested 
with every kind of thug. Already I 
saw it as a sort of modern Sodom. I 
pictured a conspiracy between the 
guard of the train and the criminal 
classes ; of course that accounted for 
the Hpongyis in the wagon. 

“But why?” I asked. “It was 
labelled ‘ Myitkyina.’” The station- 
master spread out his hands, raised 
his eyebrows, smiled. 

“‘ The guard ordered it.” 

“Then I must see the guard.” But 
the guard having been on the train 
for eighteen hours had gone off duty, 
and was no doubt already asleep in 
his own home. The new guard had 
just come on. , 

“Tt will be all right, sir,” said the 
stationmaster. ‘I will send a wire to 
Kawlin. The guard has to account 
for every wagon he cuts off from the 
train. If he has detached this wagon 
for improper reason he will find 
trouble.” (So after all it was a normal 
procedure to cut off wagons.) 

** When is the next train due ?” 

“In twenty-four hours.” 

I left it at that. The stationmaster 
wired to Kawlin, and I sent a private 
wire to the Manager at Yetaung, 
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begging him to make urgent inquiries 
for one wagon, number unknown, de- 
tached at Kawlin, and send it on to 
Myitkyina. The wagon reached Myit- 
kyina twenty-four hours after I did, 
intact—except that the sinister monks 
had gone. The momentum of routine 
kept ordinary men doing their ordinary 
jobs to the last. Until the highest 
officials had left Burma to its fate 
the Government machine continued to 
run almost automatically, though with 
diminishing power. I mention this 
incident to show how extraordinarily 
efficient the railway staff, working 
under great strain and difficulty, really 
was. Had the line ceased to function, 
as it might easily have done, after the 
bombing of Mandalay when the 
Japanese armies were advancing 
rapidly, thousands of refugees would 
never have got away. 

All that day the train crawled north- 
wards on its long journey, stopping at 
every station. The country is very 


wild and sparsely populated, a swamp 
during the rains. But there are hills, 
too. Eastwards towards the Irrawaddy 


and westwards to the Chindwin, stretch 
hundreds of square miles of impene- 
trable hill jungle, haunt of elephant, 
tiger, buffalo, and many other wild 
animals; but not man. Some of our 
closed wagons were: crowded with 
coolies bound for Mogaung at the 
entrance to the Hukawng Valley, 
where a road to India was being con- 
structed. Then the train stopped 
with a jerk. The guard came hurrying 
along. Doors were being opened, heads 
protruded from windows. ‘‘ What’s 
up ?” Tasked. “Sir, they are putting 
out a coolie who has just died of 
cholera.” There is a very prevalent 
belief that Indians flee from cholera 
in panic. The trouble is that they do 
not; at least the family of the victim 
do not. On the contrary, each family 
tries to conceal its own cholera cases 
because of all the tiresome regulations ; 
besides, they distrust the treatment. 
The train went on. 

Arrived at Mogaung we saw the 
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first signs of road-making since leaving 
Ye-u. Tools, trucks, and steam-rollers 
were being off-loaded on a siding, 
Outside *the station a few dozen lorries 
were parked; and there were coolie 
camps beyond. Yet there was none 
of that air of urgency and drive which 
had been so marked at Palel. It was 
indeed quite inconceivable that an all- 
weather motor road could be pushed 
through to Assam by this route before 
the rains broke. Yet nothing less than 
that would do. It could, of course, be 
done in time, but unfortunately time 
was not on our side. 

At this critical period there existed 
an all-weather motor -road from 
Mogaung to Kamaing, a distance of 
about fifty miles, and a dry-weather 
dirt road for another hundred miles. 
Beyond that there was nothing more 
than a good bridle-path for 150 miles 
through flat country, which became a 
lake four feet deep in the rains, to 
the foot of the hills; and -then— 
nothing. However, the Indian Govern- 
ment had ordered the road to be 
built, and had drawn blue-pencil lines 
across the map, just as though it was 
built. It would really have been wiser 
to put off work on the road till after 
the rains, since anything done now 
would only be destroyed. But Govern- 
ments rarely take these things into 
consideration. They like to say: 
“Let there be light ’—and there is 
light. : 

Beyond Mogaung the line passes 
through miles of reserved forest, the 
finest game sanctuary in Upper Burma. 
It was dusk when the lights of Myit- 
kyina began to twinkle in the distance, 
and presently we reached the small 
township. It had taken us twenty- 
nine hours from Shwebo, but we were 
only two hours late. There was no one 
on the platform to meet the refugees, 
@ typical example of Burma Civil 
Service inefficiency, if not crass neglect 
of duty. Most of them slept the night 
in the train. A friend met me and 
carried me off to his bungalow. 

Myitkyina is one of those places 
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that do not change much in a genera- 
tion. Officers come and go, but out- 
wardly things remain as they were. 
Now there was something in the air ; 
the atmosphere was electric. Men still 
went about their daily business. We 
foregathered in the Club after dark, 
read the four-months-old English 
papers, had our one drink, and talked. 
Only that indefinable air of unease— 
it was as though each man felt himself 
to be going round and round in a grim 
game of musical chairs, waiting for 
the music to stop. Some of the bigger 
shops were shut. What foreign goods 
remained were rationed; there must 
be no hoarding. The daily bazaar 
had shrunk to a third of its usual 
volume. Yet the train left for the south 
each morning, arrived each evening, 
bringing more refugees. They came 
faster than the planes, carrying forty 
or fifty at a time, could take them to 
India. Many of them were destitute, 
and the congestion was growing. The 
padre arrived on his two-monthly visit, 
and the station went to church in the 
hideous little tin-roofed chapel with 
its wheezy harmonium and dreadful 
acoustics. And all the time, under an 
appearance of ease, we held our breath 
waiting for what we knew must come. 
The previous day a plane had flown 
over at a great height and dis- 
appeared. Every day now the alert 
sounded—all false alarms. Rain came ; 
not the monsoon, but heavy thunder- 
storms. The concrete runway was not 
yet finished, and the planes could 
neither land nor take off, while the 
number of refugees continued to pile 
up. Every day the suspense increased. 
The last two officers’ wives left... . 
Meanwhile arrangements were being 
hastily made to house the Governor 
himself and Army Headquarters. Sud- 
denly Myitkyina had become the last 
ditch. Modest bungalows were re- 
quisitioned for the Great. 

All this time the Japanese columns 
were pressing relentlessly on, and the 
British and Chinese armies, heavily 
outnumbered but fighting doggedly, 
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were still falling back. The speed of 
the Japanese advance was surprising ; 
it seemed to gain momentum as it went 
along, as though it were rolling down- 
hill. The civilian refugees were being 
driven into a bottle-neck ; the farther 
north they came the less chance they 
had of ever getting out. Yet it was a 
fortnight before Myitkyina was bombed. 
The end came quickly. 

With the arrival of my servant and 
kit from Kawlin, as described, I was 
ready for the jungle. My instructions 
were to proceed north to Fort Hertz. 
The day after my arrival in Myitkyina, 
eighteen days after leaving Manipur 
Road, ‘ Gertie’ arrived by air, having 
left Assam one and a quarter hours 
previously. I was as surprised as I was 
delighted to see him, having expected 
him to follow me by road and rail. 
Indeed, I had left instructions for him 
both at Kalewa and at Shwebo. He 
told me he could not have caught me up 
had he not come by air. 

We went into the bazaar and made 
our last purchases of rice, flour, oil, 
and other basic needs. Our mules 
arrived, the baggage was tied on to 
the pack racks, and on 14th April we 
set out for Fort Hertz. Leaving the 
second-line transport to follow more 
leisurely we covered forty miles by 
car to "Nsop, where ‘Gertie’ put in 
two days’ fishing. “‘Nsop is on the 
western branch of the Irrawaddy, 
which above Myitkyina splits into two 
branches. On either side the hills 
rise steeply, fluted with gullies half 
hidden beneath the covering of ever- 
green jungle. Larger streams flow in 
deep gloomy gorges, which penetrate far 
into the wild country beyond the river. 
It was strange to see big: American 
planes, three or four a day, on their 
way to and from China sailing across 
this stubborn country, quite uncon- 
scious of the obstacles it presented to 
the earth-bound traveller. The river, 
clear and still low, was full of big 
mahseer. They haunted the warm 
coves among the jutting rock groins, 
but were not easily caught. A Kachin 
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who attached himself to us as shikari, 
impatient of our angling, showed us 
how to do it. I saw him standing on 
a rock promontory, a muzzle-loading 
gun in his hands, heard a loud explosion. 
Next minute he emerged from a cloud 
of smoke holding on to a 15-lb. fish. 
It was shot through the heart. 

The mules arrived, and we resumed 
our northward march stage by stage. 
Ten or twelve miles a day on a-cart 
road is a stately measure, and when 
the mail car passed us on its two-day 
journey from Myitkyina to Sumpra 
Bum, an acute realisation of our 
leisurely progress came home to us. 
Yet we were wise. A day’s heavy rain, 
and cars are bogged for a week. And 
rain came. A few days later we were 
ascending the long valley at the head 
of which stands the district head- 
quarters of Sumpra Bum, last outpost 
of the Frontier Force. As we climbed 
the grassy ridge where the red-and- 
white European bungalows stand one 
above the other in gardens vivid with 
English flowers—contrasting pleasantly 
with the jungle below—the notes of 
a bugle rang out, and the guard 
stood to attention beneath the Union 
Jack. How safe and unchanged it all 
seemed ! 

That evening, having been ten days 
without news, we listened anxiously 
to the wireless, but the news from 
Burma was brief and guarded, glossing 
over a situation that was steadily 
becoming impossible. We turned in 
with heavy hearts. Sumpra Bum is 
less than 4000 feet above sea level, 
and it was surprising how chilly it 
became when a north wind brought 
rain. For a whole day we sat huddled 
over a log fire looking out of the closed 
window at a blank wall of mist. So per- 
sistent was the rain during the latter 
part of April that we began to think 
the monsoon had broken unusually 
early. Day after day we sloshed 
through mud under sad grey skies and 
dripping trees. One memorable dawn, 
from a hill-top, we caught sight of the 
snow-covered ranges to the north of 
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Hkamti Long, a hundred miles distant, 
but it was a fleeting glimpse and cloud 
soon hid the landscape. It was no 
weather for shikar, though ‘ Gertie’ 
worked hard. We saw fresh tracks of 
bear, deer, and tiger, but no game 
appeared. In May the North Burma 
forest is crested with soft colours, as 
life quickens after the winter -doze, 
A pale-yellow froth lathers the great 
crowns of the chestnut trees; the 
tart green of the ironwood is starred 
with enormous white camoellia-like 
flowers; the adolescent silky bronze 
leaves of the laurels vie fiercely with 
the dying leaves of Terminalia, which 
go out in a murderous red. And not 
only colour but noise, too, heralds the 
onset of the hot weather: the joyous 
whooping of the white-faced nulock apes 
in the cool silvery dawn, the deep boom- 
ing of imperial pigeon during the heat 
of the day, the whirr of cicadas mingled 
with the shrill chirp of crickets at dusk 
provided a fitting background to the 
jungle. Presently an invisible bird 
bursts into rapturous song, and for a 
minute we can imagine ourselves back 
in England. War seems far off. 

So we came down once more to the 
Western Irrawaddy, swifter here and 
narrower than where we left it 150 
miles to the south. The sky: cleared, 
and the broad plain of Hkamti Long 
flung out its arms to welcome us from 
the jungle. Here we met the Assistant 
Superintendent. ‘‘ Now we shall get 
news,” we said. Alas! his wireless 
was out of order; he had no later 
news than ourselves. We talked far 
into the night, as men do when they 
meet on the frontier, and next morning 
we walked the last fourteen miles 
across the plain into Fort Hertz. It 
was @ delicious day, and the mountains, 
which form a horseshoe round three 
sides of the plain, stood up boldly 
against a background of blue sky. 

At mid-day a distant sound was 
borne faintly to us on the wind. 

* Listen !”’ said the A.S., and we 
stopped. “What’s that?” “A 
plane?” I suggested. He nodded. 
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The sun, high up in the cloudless sky, 
poured its rays into the wide-mouthed 
grass-green bowl till it seemed to brim 
over with heat. Shading our eyes we 

into the dazzling sky. At first 
we could see nothing, but we distinctly 
heard a faint humming. Then we 
caught sight of a plane coming rapidly 
towards us from the south, but high up. 
The coolies, leaping to their feet, began 
to run up the road. Planes, they had 
heard tell, meant fire and death. We 
looked at each other. “Why is it 
fying north?” we asked ourselves. 
“Surely it can’t be off its course ?” 
That afternoon a letter written three 
days after we left Sumpra Bum brought 
ill tidings. ‘“‘Lashio has fallen. It 
was bombarded from the air and by 
artillery. So the Burma Road is 
finished ...the Japanese are ad- 
vancing rapidly.” There was a silence, 
then “It will be Myitkyina next,” 
someone said ominously. We stared 


at the map of what had once been 
British Burma, each thinking his own 
thoughts. It was 4th May. That same 
day the Frontier Force, 700 strong, 


marched out of Myitkyina on the long 
and difficult road to India. The last 
plane had come and gone. The Battle 
of Burma was over. 

Four more days slipped by, while 
we continued with our plans as though 
everything were normal. The A.S. 
called all the subordinate Government 
servants to a conference to discuss 
plans for evacuation in case.... It 
was decided that all those who wished 
their families to be sent to India must 
escort them down to Myitkyina. An 
overseer demurred. “I and my wife 
will go by the Hpunchau Pass, sir.” 

“You will not.” 

“My wife is young and strong. She 
can easily walk the distance.” 

“It is impossible.” The A.S. spoke 
sharply. ‘You don’t know what 
youre talking about. It means 
eighteen days’ march through un- 
inhabited country, and I haven't 
enough rice to feed you. No women 
can go by the Hpunchau route.” The 
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meeting broke up, and the staff re- 
turned to their families for further 
discussion, since few of the men wanted 
to make the forty-day journey to 
Myitkyina and back. By next day 
the need for a decision had passed out 
of their hands. 

We were having tea when a letter 
was brought to the A.S. He read it 
and whistled. ‘‘ Listen to this, K. W. 
It’s from Sumpra Bum by special 
messenger, written on 4th May, that 
is five days ago.” 

‘* The day we arrived in Fort Hertz,” 
I murmured. 

“Myitkyina has been evacuated 
after terrific bombing. The Japs are 
expected any day. Looting everywhere 
. . » people are coming up the road.” 
He paused. “‘ Iam to make all arrange- 
ments for a party of officials to go to 
India via the Hpunchau Pass. You'll 
be coming along, I suppose.” 

‘‘T’'m not joining in a stampede for 
the Hpunchau Pass,” I replied. “I 
shall go the other way.” My reply was 
intuitive, not reasoned, but it was 
none the less a decision for that. 

The following day we got ready to 
evacuate the last outpost in Burma. 
Documents, maps, and secret reports 
were burnt; stores and clothing dis- 
tributed among the local inhabitants. 
The subordinate staff who had now 
to be left behind were advised to leave 
their homes for a time and reside in 
the surrounding villages among the 
Shans. I asked ‘Gertie’ if he would 
come with me, but to my regret he 
decided in favour of the shorter route, 
since he was due back in India by the 
middle of June. He went with the 
Hpunchau Pass party, and under the 
most harassing conditions acquitted 
himseli nobly, saving the lives of his 
companions by a record march. 

On llth May my companions, with 
fifty coolies, six elephants, and a 
number of carts, started for the pass. 
A hundred bags of rice had already 
been sent ahead. I watched them 
march slowly down the road, then 
turned back to the empty bungalow, 
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now stripped of almost everything. 
The place seemed strangely quiet. 
Looters were already prowling round 
the empty hospital opposite. I walked 
down to the village a mile away to 
inquire for coolies, but the A.S.’s 
party had taken every available man. 
Finally, I met a Lisu who had two 
ponies in his village in the hills. He 
agreed to take me four days’ journey 
on my way north to the Tibetan 
frontier. 

We were packing up next morning 
when, with a tremendous roar, a plane 
swooped over the trees and circled 
round the bungalows about 200 feet 
up. Having made sure that we were 
taking notice, the observer threw out 
something, and a message came flutter- 
ing to the ground. Once more the 
plane circled while we picked up and 
read the letter. Then it began to gain 
height, and in a few minutes was no 
more than a speck in the southern sky. 
Briefly the letter gave instructions for 
laying out a landing ground, added 
that refugees were on their way from 
Myitkyina, and that a plane would 
visit us daily to keep in touch. Having 
sent the letter off by special messenger 
to the A.S. I dismissed the Lisu, who 
had just arrived with his ponies, ate 
a hurried breakfast, and set out with 
the head clerk to inspect possible 
landing grounds. 

By evening we had decided on a 
likely-looking pasture, which, though 
somewhat rocky, was more or less 
level. The following morning, having 
collected every coolie we could lay 
our hands on, some forty in all who had 
escaped the A.S.’s notice, we started. 
All day we worked in the grilling heat, 
and by evening had made smooth, and 
indicated with white lime marks, an 
area large enough for a small plane to 
land with moderate safety. By means 
of a butterfly-net attached to a 30-foct 
bamboo we made a wind indicator. I 
reckoned we could complete the job in 
another day. Nevertheless I was 
worried and puzzled. The weather 
was fine, yet for two days no plane 
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had visited us. Had anything gon 
wrong ? 

That evening events took a ney 
turn. I had just finished supper when 
the head clerk appeared. He was dis. 
tressed. ‘‘Sir,” he began, “I haye 
received an urgent letter from the AS, 
He orders me to rejoin him imme. 
diately.” I was astonished. “But 
what about the landing ground, Jag. 
gerly ?” 

He hesitated. ‘“‘ No plane has come, 
sir.” 

“No, that is odd, certainly.” Jag- 
gerly lowered his voice as one imparting 
grave secrets, looked fearfully about 
him like a conspirator, and spoke. 
“Did you notice that the letter was 
dated ten days ago, sir?” 

“No. Was it? Well?” 

The clerk looked uncomfortable, 
fidgeted. Then out came what was 
on his mind. “They are saying it 
was a Japanese plane that dropped 
the letter.” 

“Don’t listen to rumours, Jag- 
gerly,” I quoted. Nevertheless I was 
startled. After all, it might have been 
@ Japanese plane. We had no evidence 
to the contrary, and the fact that no 
plane had visited us for two days was 
suspicious. So was the date on the 
letter. Anyhow, in view of the A.S.’s 
peremptory orders, Jaggerly would 
have to go. That put an end to the 
landing ground ; for without the head 
clerk to manage the labour I could 
do nothing. Jaggerly had hardly left 
the bungalow when the Indian sub- 
ordinates arrived in a body. “Sir,” 
began the sub-assistant surgeon, “ we 
wish to consult you.” 

“Fire away.” 

** Shall we remain here or go away, 
do you think’? ” 

“Well, the A.S. has said he can't 
take you by the Hpunchau Pass, s0 
you haven’t much choice. Personally 
I doubt whether the Japs will come 
here at all. They’ve got their hands 
pretty full. Why not stay ?” 

“Sir,” replied the overseer—and he 
spoke deliberately, the more to im- 
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press me—“ sir, it is not the Japanese 
we fear. It is the local population. 
They are not friendly to us now that 
the A.S. has gone.” The others nodded 
their heads. That was indeed the 
trouble; the Indians were not loved 
in Burma. I said nothing, for what 
was there to say ? The deputation left. 
Night came on. 

It was barely light the next morning 
when, looking out of my window, I 
saw Jaggerly and one or two others 
steal out of their bungalows, mount 
their cycles, and ride slowly down the 
road. Their families followed in bullock 
carts. In half an hour Fort Hertz had 
been abandoned. I was the last 
representative of the British Raj. 

Presently looters arrived and started 
the round of the hospital, treasury, and 
other buildings to see if anything had 
been overlooked the previous day. 
They came to the A.S.’s bungalow, not 
knowing that I was there, I suppose. 
“Do you want anything?” I asked 
afflably of an unsavoury-looking youth 
who spoke Burmese. They looked 


sheepishly at one another and con- 


versed in low tones. I still smiled ; 
nevertheless I watched them warily. 
If I felt uneasy, so did they; it was 
obvious they had not expected to find 
me in possession. It was easy enough 
to loot the deserted hospital—here was 
something different. After a decent 
interval, which I allowed for face- 
saving purposes, the young men with- 
drew, and once more I was left in peace. 

After breakfast I walked down to the 
village to see how things were shaping, 
having first warned my servant to be 
vigilant. There was hardly anyone 
about, and even the Shan shops were 
closed. Chen’s Emporium, however, 
equivalent to the village pub gone 
‘dry,’ was open. A few people hung 
about the cook-house at one side, and 
after an exchange of greetings Chen 
asked me if I were going away. “ Yes,” 
[ replied, “when I can get coolies.” 
Thereupon a Shan offered to provide 
a boat which would take me as far as 
Kankiu, where the path leaves the 
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river at the foot of the eastern hills. 
But how to get on from there? At 
the house of the local chief’s head clerk 
I found that egregious young man 
seated in the doorway drinking tea 
with his cronies. He spoke English, 
and had distinguished himself in the 
looting of the hospital, since he could 
translate the instructions on the bottles. 
I stopped and asked him if he could 
find me porters. 

‘* There are none,” he replied shortly. 
“We are just discussing whether we 
will help Government or not,” he added 
menacingly. They would, I felt sure, 
discuss that and kindred problems 
for several days without arriving at 
any decision. But the scarcely veiled 
hostility in his manner was unmis- 
takable. 

At a ramshackle hut on the fringe 
of the village I found a friendly China- 
man washing his face after a night’s 
opium debauch, and stopped to talk 
with him. I asked him if he knew of 
any porters, and he called two men from 
the hut and said that they would go 
with me. 

“IT want eight. Where are the Lisus 
who were here the other day ? ” 

“‘ They went back to their village.” 

“Where is their village ? ” 

He pointed to where the foothills 
began to swell from the plain like the 
breasts of a young girl. ‘‘ Over there, 
at a little distance.” 

“Will you send a man to call 
them ?” 

“* Will you pay me if I bring them ? ” 

“Of course. Bring them to the 
A.S.’s bungalow.” He nodded, and I 
returned to the ridge. The morning 
dragged. The heat became almost 
unbearable. No plane came. About 
one o’clock, to my surprise, my Chinese 
friend arrived with four men and two 
ponies. They agreed to go as far as 
Nogmung, the first Nung village on 
the way to the Nam Tamai. They 
would start as soon as I was ready. 
Tents, camp-bed, a box of stores, and 
some ‘personal effects were abandoned, 
for I knew that transport might, be 
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difficult to get at this time of year. 
Therefore it was not possible to travel 
in luxury. But I realised that to get 
through I must travel in reasonable 
comfort ; and so bedding, a few stores 
such as tinned milk, tea, oatmeal and 
jam, cooking-pots, a complete change 
of clothing, compass, maps, two large 
canvas waterproof sheets, and a ‘320 
Colt, besides the outer flies of my two 
60-lb. tents, were packed. The whole, 
including my servant’s bedding and a 
week’s rations for the two of us, made 
’ up eight loads of 50 Ib. each. We had 
no warm clothing for crossing the snow 
range, but we had enough bedding to 
keep us warm at night, which was all 
that mattered. 

As we turned out of the aetna 
stripped of its hens, ducks, every sign 
of domesticity, you could sense the 
emptiness of the once virile outpost : 
the vacant bungalows sharply defined 
against the flame-hot sky, the derelict 
hospital, the looted treasury. On three 
sides the horseshoe of hills, crimped by 
ten thousand torrents, marked the 
upturned rim of Burma. We marched 
across the paddy-fields and the green 
plain, where yesterday we had worked 
so hard on the landing ground. Pres- 
ently a cool shadow fell across our 
path, and the jungle swallowed us. 
Dusk had fallen when we at last 
reached the bank of the western Irra- 
waddy. The boats were on the far 
side. Heavy clouds rolled up, and 
without further warning a thunder- 
storm burst overhead. We shouted, 
_but the thunder drowned our voices. 

Would the Shans never come? It 
grew dark. At last a voice answered 
faintly, and two men appeared with a 
boat and took us across. The ponies, 
supported from the boat, swam, but we 
were all soaked by the time we reached 
the rest-house. 

Next morning I quitted Kankiu with 
a feeling of relief; we would not ‘see 
the plains again till we reached Sadiya. 
Crossing the first range at mid-day 
we looked back and saw below us 
a seething cauldron of soft cloud ; 
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beneath it sweltered, as in a steam 
bath, the Hkamti plain. Then w 
plunged into that maze of mountains, 
gorges, and jungle whence springs the 
Irrawaddy River. Suddenly we hean 
a faint sound mufiled by the heavy 
curtain of cloud; it was the unmis. 
takable drone of a plane. It grey 
fainter, died away in the distance, 
The knowledge of its presence com. 
forted me; it was like the faint 
caress of a passing spirit, felt, not seen, 
In the ensuing silence a bird sang. We 
reached a hut in the womb of the 
jungle, and night fell. 

On the fourth day we crossed a wide, 
shallow river to Nogmung. Here my 
Lisus-left me. Nogmung is a Christian 
Nung village, and the devout inhabi- 
tants attend chapel every evening. | 
heard the cracked chapel bell ring 
dully and then the sound of hymn 
being sung. Obviously the people 
liked to sing. I bought more rice 
here. Most of the able-bodied villager 
had gone to the Hpunchau Pass, and 
those I obtained were dross; but I 
was lucky to get any at all, and they 
were willing enough. They would take 
me to the Nam Tamai, or eastem 
Irrawaddy ; several volunteered to go 
farther. 

It continued to rain. One evening 
we camped by a swollen stream beneath 
a towering cliff. Giant trees formed 4 
vast umbrella overhead. In the morn: 
ing my servant told me the bridge had 
been washed away, but on inspection 
I found it was a cane suspension bridge. 
It was, however, unsafe ; we could not 
cross the river till it had been strength: 
ened. Some of the men went off to 
cut canes; they came back dragging 
hundred - foot lengths, which they 
scorched in the fire before peeling off 
the hard rind. Then they split them 
carefully and spliced them, and worked 
them into the rotten framework of the 
bridge until it was strong enough to 
bear our weight. After four hour’ 
skilled work we were able to cross il 
safety. That day we waded many 
streams, knee-deep, till at last we 
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climbed high up the flank of the 
mountain which leads to the pass 
between the eastern and western 
Irrawaddy. 

I was making my bed when a voice 
spoke behind me. “Good evening. 
May I come in?” I spun round. I 
was not expecting anybody. At the 
foot of the ladder leading into the hut 
a sturdy bronze-faced Karen stood 
smiling up at me, a walking-stick in 
his hand. He carried an army revolver 
slung over his shoulder by its lanyard, 
but that and a broad-brimmed felt 
khaki hat, looped up on one side, were 
the only outward signs of his being an 
officer of the Imperial Army. 

“Good evening. Who are you?” 

“T am Captain Lé of the Burma 
Rifles from Myitkyina. I saw your 
footprints several days ago, and have 
been double marching to catch you up.” 

As I had stayed at the Burma 
Rifles Mess in Mandalay I knew several 
of the officers, so I easily satisfied 
myself that Lé was genuine; I did 
not want to be caught napping by any 
Fifth Columnist. At dinner he told 
me stories of the fighting at Tavoy, 
Moulmein, and the Sittang Bridge. 
When our sappers blew up the bridge 
he was with one of the brigades left 
on the wrong side, and had swum the 
river. Later he was wounded. He was 
on leave in Myitkyina when the end 
came, and had tramped north with the 
Frontier Force. Then he had left 
them to make for the Diphu La. Two 
days ago he had picked up my tracks. 
From here on we travelled happily 
together. 

We crossed the last range at nearly 
7000 feet in blinding rain. The descent 
of 4000 feet to the Nam Tamai, down 
a roaring scupper, was difficult ; for the 
rushing water tore the stones from 
beneath one’s feet and threatened to 
pitch one down the precipitous slope. 
A dissolving curtain of cloud hung 
between us and the rocky ranges which 
flare south from the sources of the 
Irrawaddy ; and the drum-fire of rain 
was awe-inspiring, 
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At the little Nung village across the 
lop-sided cane suspension bridge over 
the Tamai we found a supply of 
Government rice, which had been 
stored here for some other purpose. 
We were also able to get fresh 
coolies. 

At this season we enjoyed about 
fourteen hours of daylight, and, keeping 
summer-time, it’ was easy to get up at 
4 a.m. and be on the road by 6.30. 

There being no serious climbing we 
did the next five stages up the Tamai 
in three days. On the third day, after 
twelve hours on the road, we reached 
a cane bridge. The coolies dared not 
cross it in the dark, so we camped 
where we were in the forest, finding 
excellent raspberries to eat. The 
bridle-path ended, but there was a 
rough track on to a hut at the con- 
fluence of two rivers which combined 
to form the Tamai. Nung girls carried 
our loads. Though short and slight 
they have remarkable staying powers. 
There was no village here, and we had 
to wait several days while coolies were 
collected from a distance. Most of 
them were half starving, so we gave 
them rice. Famine is common at this 
season before the crops are ripe and 
last year’s stocks are almost exhausted. 

Now we turned north-west towards 
the source of the Seinghku River, which 
is a big mountain torrent. The path 
became more difficult, and there was 
plenty of climbing up and down cliffs. 
Gradually the mountains drew closer 
together, divided only by this raw 
gash through which thundered im- 
periously the snow-fed waters of the 
river. Here and there a suspension 
bridge hung limply between two bent 
trees, festooned with rotten cane like 
some strange sea growth bearded with 
weed ; it told of cultivation and well- 
concealed huts across the foaming 
river. That man could win a living 
from these hostile slopes, so heavily 
stockaded with jungle, was a tribute 
to his unconquerable spirit. 

It was the last day of May. I sat 
on a grassy bank under a cluster of 
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tall poles, from which fluttered the long, 
narrow, prayer flags which proclaim 
the influence of the Buddhist monks 
of Tibet. Far below the river gnawed 
its way round the base of this terrace, 
which was carpeted with bracken and 
grass, heavy with the scent of an 
English spring. Sheep bleated in the 
pasture and a bird carolled like a 
skylark. The sun shone warmly, and 
from where we sat we looked across 
the crimped valleys and bold spurs 
to the silver-lined clouds resting on the 
sentinel mountains which guard the 
passes into China. Immediately below 
us were the wooden huts and barley 
fields of the Tibetan settlement of 
Guba, the last village in Burma. 

At Guba we found ourselves among 
a people very different from the 
Nungs. They were better off, with 
more varied diet, permanent fields, 
and a higher standard of living gener- 
ally. Above all, they possessed clothes. 
Guba, however, seemed to be populated 
chiefly by women, not Amazons but 
crones. They were reaping the barley. 

This was the first place where we 
were able to buy a few supplies: 
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milk, eggs, tsamba, butter, even 4 
sheep. The people in turn clamoure 
for tea, which they had not tasted for 
two years. Tea dust was as gold dust 
to them. 

We persuaded Nung coolies to take 
us over the snow pass to Rima. They 
said it was too early in the year for s0 
Arctic an adventure, but promised to 
go in a week’s time if the weather 
kept fine. We were now only a few 
miles from the Burma frontier, sur. 
rounded by a wall of snow-clad moun. 
tains rising in places to over - 19,000 
feet. Several weeks were to pass yet 
before we could rejoin our friends; 
and not knowing what had happened 
to the army of Burma, or whether the 
Japanese had attacked Assam, added 
nothing to our peace of mind. But it 
is only of Burma and our experience 
there that I want to tell now. 

Here, then, at the last village in 
Burma is the place to end. 

So twilight deepened to night over 
that unhappy land. But night is 
succeeded by dawn, and dawn will 
come up ‘like thunder’ over Burma in 
due course. 








‘THE LAST ENEMY.’ 


(To the memory of Flight-Lieutenant Ricwarp Hiiuary, R.A.F.V.R.) 


““IT was to be a writer — just like that, 
- @ writer... in a vacuum. 

But, to write, I needed two things, 
a subject and a public. 
Now I knew well enough my subject. 
My public? It must be Humanity. 
Yes, that despised Humanity I’d scorned. 
So would I earn my right to fellowship 
with the dead, 
and friendship with the living, 
who fight on.” 


So wrote young Hillary — and dropped a flare 
’ that lit a landscape for the men behind. 


But for the war that flare had been a beacon. 
Yet — who knows ? — but for the war 

it might have been no more than glow-worm light, 
glued to the ground, not flashing in the air. 

He might have walked the earth, cheerfully blind, 
dodging the enemy. He never might have caught 
his comrades’ voices on the ‘inter-comm’ 

giving him greeting. 

And now the loss is ours. 

A new, authentic voice, rising from chaos, 

gave us a rousing cheer — then silence. But before 
they shot away his instrument 

he got his message through. 


Death the last enemy ? No, self was that. 

His brave book proved it. It was self he killed. 
When he had shot that down, death proved no enemy, 
but opened windows he had never seen. 

Mourn for ourselves, but not for Hillary. 

The niche in letters that he might have filled 

stands empty. Yet all honest hearts 

are richer for his speaking. 


Our loss is Peter’s gain. 

For men like them, death is promotion. 

Listen! Is that rain ? 

“Richard speaking to Peter ... red to blue... 

I’ve got him, Peter!” ‘ Peter to Richard: who?” 
“Him. The last enemy — all that you said was true. 
I’ve got him, Peter. Got him! Over to you.” 


M. H. No&ti-Paron. 


? 





‘NEW ORDER’ IN JAPAN. 


BY E. V. GATENBY. 


As a resident in Japan from 1923 to 
1942 I was able to see something of the 
gradual but relentless crushing by the 
military of all ideals and aspirations 
which ran counter to the plans for the 
building up of a great national force 
capable of expanding by aggression. 
Until 1929, in spite of the disastrous 
earthquake of 1923 and the provocative 
exclusion of immigrants by the U.S.A. 
the following year, the Japanese seemed 
to be successfully following a path 
parallel to that of the Western democ- 
racies, with legitimate ambitions not 
too strongly nationalistic. Men like 
Dr I. Nitobe were then looked up to 
as worthy cultural leaders. Scores of 
university graduates were being sent 
abroad each year for a grand tour and 
returning with a cosmopolitan outlook. 
Prince Chichibu was showing himself 
@ man amongst men on the ski-ing 
slopes. Experiments were being made 
with the jury system. The high schools 
and universities were stocking their 
libraries with books on all subjects. 
Anthropological research was going 
on, upsetting age-old ideas about the 
divine origins of Japan, though findings 
were not allowed to be published. 
Women were admitted into at least 
one imperial university. Birth control 
clinics were opened. There was a 
growing group of Socialists and Com- 
munists, who were not afraid of public 
discussion. Some of my _ students 
introduced arguments from Marx in 
conversation classes. There were local 
branches of a League of Nations 
Union. The standard of living was 
rising, and unemployment kept within 
bounds—largely by letting two men 
do the work of one. 

But the militarists, like the Germans 
in the years before 1914, would not 
rest content with a state of affairs in 
which material prosperity and cultural 


advance were the aims of society, 
They wanted territorial expansion and 
military greatness. They therefor 
started a campaign to build up 4 
totalitarian State in which everything 
not necessary for the prosecution of 
war should be removed. One can se 
in their methods and teaching the 
craving for domination. 

Their first step, in 1929, was to 
declare that a great crisis was coming. 
The newspapers and magazines spread 
the alarm, students wrote about it 
vaguely in their essays, but nobody 
could say exactly what sort of crisis 
it was tobe. Army officers and N.C.03s 
were placed in all universities, higher 
and middle schools, and regular mili- 
tary training took the place of physical 
drill. The cry was raised that Japan 
was over-populated and must seek an 
outlet, but at the same time the people 
were urged to increase and multiply. 
Although Japan is densely populated 
she still has much unused space in her 
own islands, and, especially in Hok- 
kaido and on the lower slopes of the 
mountains, large tracts of good ground 
remaining untilled. The common state- 
ment that every square yard of fertile 
land is cultivated is true only of 
certain areas. 

Then in 1931 the military made their 
own crisis by attacking Manchuria, 
and from that time the people of 
Japan seemed to resign themselves to 
the inevitable and submit to being 
used as pawns in the game of conquest. 
Ten years later, in 1941, ignoring their 
lack of complete success in China, 
they believed themselves capable of 
defeating the U.S.A. and the British 
Empire, with or without the help of 
Germany. 

“I feel terribly sorry for these 
Japanese people,” an American mis- 
sionary said to me in the summer of 
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1941 as we passed a long queue outside 
a bread-shop. 

My reply was that I felt much 
sorrier for the Chinese, innocent victims 
of criminal attack condoned by these 
same Japanese people, whose fathers, 
husbands, sons, and brothers were 
even then engaged in pillage and 
murder. If a little of the suffering 
they were still causing in China was 
now being experienced here in Japan, 
it was not for us to grumble at the 
meting out of long-delayed justice. 

“ But,”’ said the American, “‘ they’re 
not evil of their own free will. They’ve 
been trained to be inhuman.” 

Having seen much of this training 
process for many years I was inclined 
to agree. To the extent that the 
Japanese as a whole have allowed 
themselves to be downtrodden by a 
dominant military caste, as they have 
through the greater part of their his- 
tory, one may sympathise with them 
now that an inexorable Nemesis is 
overtaking them. But when one con- 
siders their supineness, their ready 
acquiescence, their unwillingness to 
express an opinion, much less suffer 
for it, and when one remembers that 
from the earliest times, in spite of their 
victimisation by the samurai class, 
they have never risen in popular 
revolution, then one feels that they 
deserve to reap what they have sown. 
The only approach to a fight for the 
right was the stand made by the early 
Christians at Shimabara in the seven- 
teenth century, where they were mas- 
sacred to the last child. But this was 
inno sense a popular rising. Christians 
in Japan today, like Erasmus, are not 
of the stuff of which martyrs are made. 
In any case, for most of them, the 
Emperor comes first. 

It was claimed by one cynical editor 
that public opinion in Japan could be 
changed in less than a week. This 
may have been true ; if so, it was owing 
to the efficiency of publicity and propa- 
ganda as well as to the docility of the 
masses. The military controlled the 
Press and the schools, but by 1937, 
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when the war with China began, it is 
doubtful whether anything resembling 
what we understand by public opinion 
existed. Most of the people I came in 
contact with appeared to be in & 
hypnotised state, mechanically repeate 
ing the latest catchword or slogan 
they had been taught: ‘‘ We have 
no territorial ambition in China” ; 
“Chiang Kai Shek is now only a 
provincial governor”; ‘‘ Why should 
America pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire for Britain?”’ The moral sense of 
the people had been dulled, or, rather, 
the old standards of morality had 
disappeared. Never was it suggested 
that any course of action was right or 
wrong. Something of the same mental 
attitude exists in the soldiers, inducing 
dull, uncomprehending obedience to 
orders, a resignation to death. 

I often went to the station to join 
in a send-off to some student or graduate 
called up for active service. At such 
times a circle would be formed on the 
platform round the victim-like con- 
script, who stood hatless—whether in 
uniform or not—with hanging head 
while his friends roared patriotic songs 
and beat time with paper flags. Over 
his shoulder, bandolier fashion, would 
be draped a flag on which we had all 
written our names or some short words 
of encouragement. The important 
object was to cheer him up, and there 
were all sorts of devices to ‘ encourage 
the soldiers.’ As he said good-bye to 
his wife or parents the stereotyped 
formula for him to repeat was: “ I'll 
see you again at the Yasukuni Shrine.”’ 
There are recorded the names of those 
who have given their lives for their 
country. He was dedicated to death. 

Often, also, I went to the same 
station to stand in silence as the 
ashes of the dead were brought home. 
Knowing the population of the city, 
I would make a rough calculation of 
casualties. Twenty dead from a popu- 
lation of 50,000 (in Fukushima) meant 
28,000 for the whole of Japan. Men 
bearing the white-covered boxes headed 
a procession along the main street, while 
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@ band played mournful music and 
children from all the schools lined the 
pavements, bowing low as the ashes 
were borne past. At the end of the 
street little processions went off to 
their separate destinations, with friends 
following to say a few formal words 
of consolation to the bereaved. At the 
Higher Commercial School we had a 
memorial service every three months 
or so, when the life-stories of the dead 
students were read out and we all 
bowed before enlarged portraits of 
them. These portraits were then hung 
in the Council Room, where the walls 
were rapidly filling up. 

In my classes in 1940-41 there were 
a few young men who had returned 
from the front after two years’ service 
and were taking up their studies where 
they had had to leave off. They were 
shy of speaking of their experiences 
in the presence of others, but were 
quite willing to write frankly and at 
length in compositions. One ex-soldier 
described the fighting at Nomonhan, a 
border battle on a large scale with the 
Russians, where the Japanese admitted 
the loss of 15,000 men. They had 
nothing to withstand the great Russian 
tanks, which mowed down the Japanese 
infantry in swathes. But there was 
no retreat or panic. ‘‘ We ran up the 
tanks and crawled on them on our 
hands and knees,’’ the student wrote. 
At the end of a spirited account he 
scribbled, seemingly as an afterthought, 
“IT am sorry I did not die for the 
Emperor.” 

Sometimes I would take up this idea 
with a more intelligent young man and 
ask if it was not better to live for the 
Emperor and continue to serve him. 
But none went so far as to disagree 
with the prevailing teaching. They 
were model soldiers because they were 
unthinking. Different training would 
have made them equally good in- 
dividualists. 

I do not remember hearing any ex- 
pression of discontent with conditions 
or disapproval of military dictation 
from soldiers or students. They had 
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become part of the machine. But 
students would very humanly do thei 
best to delay their calling-up date, and 
I coached a good many candidates for 
the Entrance Examination to the 
University of Commerce, Tokyo, who 
confided to me that if they were 
successful they could remain civilians 
for another three years. When | 
commiserated with one who failed and 
was promptly summoned to barracks, 
he said, with an expressionless face, 
“Qh, but I am glad to join the army. 
It is an honour for me.’ There was 
also much competition for non-com-. 
batant service, and students of English 
and Chinese worked hard to qualify for 
interpreterships. Those who were re- 
jected for such disability as defective 
eyesight rejoiced, but not openly. 
*““My parents are very happy,” one 
confessed ; and he added, “I can tell 
you this because we don’t look upon 
you as a foreigner.” 

From ordinary citizens, however, I 
did occasionally hear complaints and 
opinions which were not the mark of 
super-patriots. Some were appalled at 
the huge sacrifice of human life and 
the numbers of maimed and _ blind. 
‘““ Every village has its dead,” I was 
told. When I suggested to a number 
of teachers that their not being allowed 
to have wireless sets which would pick 
up foreign broadcasts was proof that 
the Government of Japan did not trust 
the Japanese people, all but one re- 
mained silent. This man replied in no 
uncertain terms that it always had been 
so and always would be so. Those 
with money invested in Government 
bonds were under no delusion about the 
probable collapse of the yen. “ You 
are lucky to be an Englishman,’’ one 
said to me. ‘“‘ When you invest your 
money at home it will not disappear.” 
On one occasion when I had paid too 
much income tax, the excess was Ire- 
funded in the form of bonds, but 4 
colleague laughingly remarked that 
they were worth nothing. 

By 1940, if not before, the yen had 
fallen to 7d. in Shanghai; but as it 
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remained at 1s. 2d. in Japan there was 
a good opportunity for profit-making 
if one could circumvent the regulations 
and the ever-watchful police. The 
best plan, a tradesman advised: me, 
was to buy a sterling draft in Tokyo, 
take it to Shanghai, where you got 
double the number of yen you had 
given for it, and then, instead of 
trying to smuggle the notes back to 
Japan in your shoes, pay them into 
your Savings Bank account at a 
Japanese post office in Shanghai. You 
could then draw the money out when 
you returned to Japan. A good many 
people, foreigners and Japanese, went 
over to China on shopping expeditions. 
They could easily pay their passage 
out of the profits of exchange, and 
found goods more plentiful as well as 
cheaper. Several whom I knew were 
getting monthly parcels of groceries 
sent over by post. 

Traders and shopkeepers, according 
to Japanese ideas, have always been 
the lowest class of the community, 
only one degree removed from the 
outcasts. The charge that they were 
without a sense of honour had some 
foundation, and the world has had 
experience of dishonesty in its com- 
mercial relations with the Japanese. 
A fact to remember, however, is that 
Japan is as much a nation of small shop- 
keepers as of farmers, the next above 
them in the social scale, and that it is 
in the shopkeeping and farming classes 
that some slight opposition to military 
ambition arises. The ruined tradesmen 
of Osaka muttered their discontent 
before they were absorbed into war 
industries, and the farmers, at their 
wits’ end for labour, began to show 
that they grudged their sons for the 
slaughter. The military have always 
carefully nursed the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the T6héku (the north-east), for 
it was from here that the best recruits 
came—that is, the strongest physically, 
the most bovine and mentally inactive. 
But the burden was getting too heavy 
for their loyalty, and some evidence of 
their inclination to criticise reached me 
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through students who were drafted 
for labour on the land in the spring 
and autumn of 1941. Another come 
plaint was the loss of horses. Japanese 
farmers do not breed their own or 
buy in the open market; horses are 
supplied from the Government breeding 
centres, and they are all of one type, 
light draught-horses, suitable for pull- 
ing a small plough or harrow, or for 
military transport. In the summer 
there was a great round-up in the 
north. Horses were brought into 
Sendai by the thousand from the 
farms, and sorted out in the university 
grounds immediately before the great 
expedition to French Indo-China. And 
they were the last reserve. Prior to 
this there had been about one horse to 
every six farmers, and there were not 
sufficient oxen to make up the dee 
ficiency. Men, and even women, were 
dragging harrows through the mud 
and slime of the paddy-fields. Mattocks 
were being used more than ploughs, 
and here, too, women were using an 
implement almost too heavy for them 
to swing. Nevertheless the work 
went on. Primary school children 
were shepherded into the fields class 
by class to help with the endless 
planting out, and there was no vocal 
dissatisfaction with the army, as there 
had been a few years earlier when the 
notorious ‘February 26th Incident’ 
took place. Then the young officer 
group, who assassinated a few states- 
men and led out the troops in Tokyo 
in an effort to seize power, did arouse 
strong antagonism amongst the civilians. 
‘The very fishmongers spit at them,” 
a university professor said to me. But 
the army rehabilitated itself by its 
victories on the Continent, and its 
grip on the nation is not likely to 
be relaxed until the military have 
been thoroughly discredited and held 
up as the cause of the ruin of the 
country. 

The New Order was in full swing in 
Japan, if not in East Asia, before 
the attack on Pearl Harbour. Every 
section of the community was affected. 





There were more changes in a year 
or two than in the whole of the pre- 
veding generation; and though there 
was much done in imitation of Fascist 
methods under the direction of the 
Germans attached to Government de- 
partments, some of the methods adopted 
to bring the whole nation on to a war 
footing were peculiar to Japan. For 
example, the old tonari-guni, neigh- 
bourhood associations, active in Toku- 
gawa times, were revived and proved 
very effective. Small areas were marked 
off to be treated as units for the dis- 
tribution of supplies, to collect waste, 
and to organise defence against air 
raids. Men and women were elected 
to do the necessary administrative and 
manual work, and, under instruction 
from the central authorities, arrange 
for the cultivation of waste land or 
public spaces, and the collection of 
metal, paper, rags, and food for pigs. 
Money was raised by periodical levies 
on each household. At various times 
there was air-raid drill, when at least 
one woman from each home had to 
stand out at the front of the house 
when the alert sounded and help to 
extinguish smoke-bombs if any were 
dropped near. Each house had to 
have a supply of sand and a tub of 
water in readiness. From what I have 
seen of the precautions now taken in 
England I realise that the resources 
for fire-fighting in Sendai and similar 
provincial cities were totally inade- 
quate. No progress had been made 
with the construction of shelters. 

In addition to this fire-fighting service 
the women of the neighbourhood asso- 
ciations, the housewives, had to devote 
a considerable amount of time, day 
and night, to such miscellaneous duties 
as seeing soldiers off at the station, 
visiting the wounded, consoling be- 
reaved wives and parents, preparing and 
despatching ‘comfort-bags’ to the 
troops abroad, and, it seemed, standing 
about in the streets waiting for orders. 
They wore a distinctive dress, usually 
a large white apron with a streamer 
bearing the name of their section 
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swathed round shoulder and hip, 
and often, in chilly weather, a black 
haori. The Japanese have a proverb, 
“‘ Three women at a well,” contemptu. 
ously expressive of any gossip and 
gabble, and many such gibes wer 
levelled at these patriotic women’s 
associations. There was also some 
grumbling by the husbands, one of 
whom told me that his wife had been 
out five times in twenty-four hours, 
and always at meal-times. After 
three years of leadership of her par. 
ticular group he induced her to resign, 
but she was re-elected. 

Schools and colleges interpreted the 
ideals of the New Order in various 
ways, and principals vied with one 
another in the amount of change they 
could produce in the shortest time. 
One man under whom I served began 
by dismissing nearly half the staff, the 
teachers and clerks of longest service, 
and replacing them by younger men, 
thus reducing the pay-roll. He re. 


arranged the furniture in all the rooms, 
handed over the common-room to the 
military and put the teachers in what 


had been the school shop, removed all 
ash-trays, had alcoves constructed for 
notices in the corridors, renamed the 
classrooms, took the pictures from the 
students’ hall for his own sanctum, 
and set up a new shrine in the grounds 
to house the imperial portraits, which 
had formerly been kept in a wate- 
house. The only thing he let alone 
was the school safe, which was too 
heavy to be moved. The curriculum 
of studies was re-formed to provide for 
the maximum of patriotic propaganda 
and the minimum of culture. (After 
choosing a volume of Barrie’s plays 
to use as a text-book, I was told by 
students that Maruzen’s refused to 
supply it, the military having dis- 
approved of ‘ The Admirable Crichton.’) 
All school societies were suppressed, 
the idea being that the student body 
was to work together as a whole m 
everything. Even some of his new 
teachers declared that he would have 
made a good governor of a prison but 
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that he was useless as the Director of 
a Higher Commercial School. I learnt 
that such unintelligent change for the 
sake of change was quite common, 
there being no uniform plan for the 
setting up of the New Order, which 
was interpreted in widely different ways 
by those appointed to establish it. 
Throughout the country sport and 
games for the sake of recreation or 
mere pleasure were discouraged. Exer- 
cise for health was the watchword, 
and newspapers urged ski-ers not to 
yield themselves to the exhilaration 
of the downward rush, but to concen- 
trate on making themselves physically 
fit. The service of special trains to 
the ski-ing slopes was discontinued. 
Baseball, football, tennis, and other 
games had to be played very seriously, 
and time had to be given to practice 
rather than inter-school matches, which 
almost ceased. As far as possible 
English terms such as “ Game, set, 
match,’ and “ Home run” were to 
be avoided. Tennis tournaments were 
limited to club members. Special 
encouragement was given to swimming. 


On the whole, sport in Japan was 
enveloped in an atmosphere of com- 
bined Spartanism and Puritanism. 
Several times during the day drills 
were conducted by wireless, and whole 
factory and office staffs would have 


their ten minutes’ exercise. In the 
grounds of the little temple near my 
home a motley company of old and 
young of both sexes would assemble 
at seven o’clock each morning to 
swing their arms and bend their bodies 
under the leadership of a young primary 
school teacher. 

Discipline was undeniably stricter. 
Strikes, both in schools and factories, 
were a thing of the past. The academic 
year in high schools and universities 
was shortened to nine months by cur- 
tailment of holidays and condensation 
of curricula, so that a three-year course 
could be compressed into a little over 
two years. Final examinations which 
would normally have been held in 
March 1942 had to be taken in December 
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1941. English, hitherto compulsory, 
had become voluntary in most schools, 
or the hours allotted to it were re- 
duced. Men were urged to take up 
technical subjects, but at the Imperial 
University in Sendai the law department 
was more crowded than ever, this being 
the channel of entry to coveted Gov- 
ernment posts of a civilian nature at 
home and abroad, Of the optional 
languages, Chinese attracted about 
eighty per cent of the students. Much 
more time was being given to German, 
which had always been compulsory in 
the science departments. So far as I 
know, very little attention was puid 
to Italian, but there was a campaign 
for the learning of the languages of 
Southern Asia, which meant Siamese 
and Malayan. Unfortunately there 
were few teachers available. 
Punctuality and regularity of attend- 
ance were being insisted upon more 
than formerly. There was a general 
air of serious submissiveness amongst 
the students, very different from the 
old care-free attitude, and I missed 
the gay irresponsibility and good- 
natured mischief I had been used to 
in the classrooms. The tightened dis- 
cipline, the longer hours and lack of 
food had produced a state of apathy, 
and the shikata-ga-nai (It can’t be 
helped) philosophy of the Japanese led 
them to accept conditions which we 


‘would never tolerate in England, I 


noticed a twenty-two-year-old student 
writing crookedly across his paper, and 
asked him what the matter was. 
** Sir,’ he said, standing up, “I am 
falling asleep.”” Inquiry revealed that 
he lived at Shiroishi, some thirty 
miles distant, and was getting up at 
1.30 to catch a train an hour later, 
which arrived at Fukushima soon 
after half-past three. He then slept 
in the waiting-room until it was time 
to walk up to school at eight. If he 
had come by the next train he would 
have been ten minutes late. There 
were four or five others doing the 
same thing, yet it had never occurred 
to them or their parents to lodge a 
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protest. Ultimately we persuaded the 
railway authorities to add a passenger 
coach to a goods train which came in 
about 5 a.m. 

Arbeitdienst was taken up with much 
enthusiasm at first, though it was not 
easy to keep five hundred students 
and a staff of teachers and officials 
profitably employed one afternoon a 
week in the grounds. The old women 
who did the weeding and swept the 
paths were dismissed, and money 
which would have paid their wages for 
ten years invested in stacks of equip- 
ment—hoes, rakes, brooms, buckets— 
for which it was difficult to find storage 
space. The main result was, as a dis- 
gruntled teacher put it, an addition to 
the New Disorder. 

Military manceuvres also took up a 
good deal of time, and in addition to 
their own periodical field-days the 
students had to spend a week in the 
autumn camping out with the regular 
troops from the Sendai garrison and 
sharing their training. On these occa- 
sions the staff were expected to go 
along as encouraging spectators and to 
‘ partake in the hardships.’ Even I, 
a foreigner, was honoured by an in- 
vitation, but thought it advisable not 
to accept. Two or three years pre- 
viously the English teacher at the High 
School, Sendai, had been dismissed, 
ostensibly because of his vigorous 
protests when a Hindu ‘victim’ of 
British Imperialism had lectured there 
on the iniquities of Englishmen in 
India, and called on his hearers to rise 
in arms and free their oppressed 
brother Asiatics, but actually because 
the military decided he was taking too 
many walks near the aerodrome. 

These Hindu agitators have been 
very active in Japan since the out- 
break of war in Europe, though they 
seem to have been encouraged more 
by the Germans than by the Japanese. 
Several of them were political refugees, 
one an assassin expelled or escaped 
from India; and, with headquarters 
in Kobe, they spent their time in 
writing interminable letters to the 


papers, addressing meetings, and doing 
all they could to arouse ill-feeling 
against Britain. They saw to it that 
their version of the Opium War and 
the winning of concessions in Ching 
became well known. They broadcast 
stories of British atrocities in India, 
led the Japanese to believe that we 
exacted an annual tribute, that we 
compelled Indians to fight our battles, 
that we lived on Indian labour, and 
that we should behave similarly 
throughout the East unless Japan inter. 
fered. In class I was asked questions 


Obviously prompted by this prope 


ganda. Was China still paying in. 
demnity for the damage done in the 
Boxer Rebellion ? Did English ladies 
steal clothes and jewellery from the 
Summer Palace at Pekin? Was it 
true that English farmers poisoned 
the natives in Tasmania? Why did 
the Americans exterminate the Red 
Indians? Why did we give Home 
Rule to Eire and not to India? But 
the questions were good-humoured, and 
discussion of them never brought out 
any display of animosity towards 
England. The students laughed when 
I countered with awkward questions 
about Korea and Manchuria; but I 
left Nanking alone; for the Japanese 
knew nothing about the horrors there, 
and would not have believed a fraction 
of the truth. 

Anti-British feeling was conspicu- 
ously absent apart from diatribes in 
the Press. The anti-British meetings 
and processions organised in Tokyo 
and some other cities were half. 
hearted affairs, and the Japanese them- 
selves confessed that the police had 
had to impress Juwmpen from Hibiya 
Park to swell the ranks of alleged 
demonstrators. In Osaka some of my 
English friends attended the meetings, 
but reported that the orators did not 
succeed in arousing much feeling. One 
such meeting, chiefly against our policy 
of supporting Chiang Kai Shek, was 
called in Fukushima in the summer 
of 1940, but it was an unenthusiastic, 
poorly attended gathering, and 4 
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teacher somewhat shamefacedly told 
me it had been purposely fixed for 
12th July, the day after we had left 
for Karuizawa. They had hoped we 
would not hear about it. ' 

There was, however, an official cam- 
paign to oust the foreigner and foreign 
influences, particularly financial or 
other control over any institution in 
Japan. Thus the various churches, 
hospitals, and schools which had been 
established wholly or in part by 
the aid of foreign capital, and were 
still largely maintained by contri- 
butions from abroad, had to hand 
over their funds, buildings, and equip- 
ment, and continue their work under 
Japanese direction. The leper hos- 
pitals at Kumamoto and Kusatsu, 
built and supported and managed by 
two generous Englishwomen, St Luke’s 
Hospital in Tokyo, founded by Ameri- 
cans, the mission schools and univer- 
sities, were taken over by the Japanese, 
in some cases with a display of violence 
by the police. All foreigners, regard- 
less of their length of residence or 
whether they were there by Govern- 
ment invitation, had to apply for per- 
mission to live in Japan. Foreign 
teachers’ contracts were, with one or 
two exceptions, limited to one year. 
Restrictions were placed on travel, 
Hokkaido being forbidden altogether 
to foreigners in 1941. At Nojiri, the 
police quite arbitrarily put a ban on 
mountain climbing, and no photographs 
might be taken from any high place. 
But while every effort was made by 
the officials to convince the alien that 
his presence was undesirable, it was 
no easy matter for him to get out of 
the country. Seventeen different per- 
mits and certificates were necessary, 
and at the last moment a number of 
people found that the railways would 
not carry their luggage. Strangely 
enough, Germans and Italians had to 
conform to most of these anti-foreign 
regulations. 

Of the four English newspapers, 
‘The Japan Advertiser’ and ‘ The 
Japan Chronicle’ had continued to 
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support Britain and America until 
Japan joined the Axis. It was then 
impossible for them to continue as 
independent journals, and both came 
under Japanese control. From that : 
time we had to rely upon the British 
Embassy for the truth about what 
was happening abroad ; for the papers 
and magazines from England arrived 
very late and were heavily censored. 
Even books often had pages torn 
out. From the Embassy each day 
we received a news bulletin giving 
official reports as received by short- 
wave wireless, and each week a 
résumé of the news together with anti- 
German propaganda. Care was taken 
not to mention Japan. The Germans 
followed suit, but published their 
bulletin in English, explaining to the 


‘ Japanese that while all educated Ger- 


mans could understand English, few 
Englishmen could read German, being 
too arrogant to learn. I helped with 
tne distribution of our own bulletin 
at Karuizawa in the summer of 1941, 
and was much interested to find that 
not only some Germans, who came, 
like Nicodemus, at night, but a fair 
number of Japanese, were interested 
in the British presentation of facts. I 
asked one of the latter if he did not 
get all the news in his own papers. 
““Oh, yes,” he said, “but it seems 
clearer in English.”” By October the 
authorities found the British version 
of news, especially of events in Russia, 
too far removed from their own ideas 
of what people should be told, and the 
police calmly confiscated all copies in 
the post. I heard that the Germans’ 
bulletin stopped about the same 
time. 

Since my arrival in England I have 
learned that when Germany attacked 
Russia most people here were convinced 
that the Russians would not be able 
to hold out for long. The Japanese 
knew better. They had had experience 
of their strength, and they were 
familiar with Russian tenacity. ‘ War 
and Peace’ was well known in Japan, 
and it helped to establish the belief 

Q 
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that though the Nazis might gain 
territory they would never be able to 
free themselves from a strong and 
threatening enemy on their eastern 
border. There was some criticism in 
the Press of Japan’s diplomacy at this 
time ; for after showing bitter hostility 
to Communism, Japan had had to 
adopt a much more conciliatory atti- 
tude when Hitler made a treaty with 
Stalin, and then looked foolish when 
he broke it by his sudden attack in 
June. She cared little about a broken 
treaty, but much about losing face. 
It has been suggested that this is why 
Japan has not herself attacked Russia ; 
but the Japanese themselves say that 
they are in no real danger—if necessary 
they can take Vladivostock in a few 
days. If one judges by geographical 
position, a glance at the map shows 
that this may be no idle boast. 

The Nazi slogan, “Guns _ before 
butter,” took in Japan the more 
drastic form of “‘ The standard of living 
must be lowered.” This, in a country 
where the cost of living of the masses 
was not more than one-fourth of that 
obtaining in Britain, whose unemployed 
men were paid just four times as much 
as postmen in Sendai were earning as 
wages (30 yen a month), seemed a 
difficult proposition. But much was 
accomplished. Taxes were increased 
and salaries were decreased to ‘‘ reduce 
the purchasing power of the people.” 
Bonuses, which are customary at 
New Year, and sometimes a part of 
salary, were paid in bonds, practically 
unnegotiable. All imports except those 
essential for war industries and re- 
export were stopped. Substitutes, 
sufu goods, were provided. Anything 
which could be classed as a luxury 
was forbidden, and the manufacture 
of gold lacquer. and egg-shell china 
ceased. Some attempt was made to 
standardise clothing, with the result 
that the ultra-patriotic went about in 
khaki-green uniforms of staple fibre. 
Polished rice was replaced by the 
unhulled variety mixed with barley 
or other grain, one of the most diffi- 
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cult changes for middle-class Japanese 
to accept. Canvas took the place of 
leather, and boots and shoes were 
largely discarded in favour of wooden 
geta. Even with shoes, socks were 
often dispensed with. Paper and straw 
became substitute materials for a host 
of things. Experiments were made 
with pine-needle matches, but they 
were not a great success. ‘ Coffee’ 
was made from soy beans and other 
pulses. It was astonishing to what an 
extent the standard of living really 
could be lowered. 

A number of articles which were 
almost unobtainable in the shops— 
e.g., matches, cotton goods, tinned 
salmon—were being exported in large 
quantities, and when exports ceased 
with the freezing of assets some of 
these came on the market again fora 
time. But not cotton goods. Perhaps 
they were reserved for army use. 
This deprivation was the one which 
caused most inconvenience and dis- 
tress, and the only one I know of 
which aroused clamour for redress. 


The women of Japan rebelled, held 
meetings, and sent a deputation to the 
Home Office complaining of the in- 
sufficiency of sufu garments, which 
fell to pieces on the wearer or dissolved 
in the wash. They gained their point, 
and rather more stable materials were 


supplied. Farmers were allowed 4 
ration of pure cotton cloth. 

In the main the people endured their 
hardships without complaint, confident 
that a brighter future was in store for 
them, and there were many jokes 
about sufu. A student wrote that 
there had been an Ice Age, a Stone 
Age, an Iron Age, and now we were 
living in a Staple Fibre Age. Another 
told me the story of the craftsman who 
was so depressed by the unreliability 
of his tools that he decided to hang 
himself; but the rope proved to be 
sufu, and he is still living. And at 
the foot of a very broken-English 
composition I read: ‘Sir, I apologise 
for my sufu English.” 

We foreigners did not suffer as much 
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as the Japanese, partly because our 
needs were different, but largely 
because we had fairly good stocks of 
things we had brought into Japan 
with us. In Sendai we found it diffi- 
cult to get bread or flour, and had to 
spend more time than we liked in 
queues. Butter was often unobtain- 
able, and some that we bought was 
too green to eat and had to be buried. 
When I tried to get a suit made, the 
tailor regretted that he could not 
oblige me because each roll of cloth 
supplied to him contained just enough 
for a certain number of suits for 
Japanese, not for out-size foreigners ; 
and it was against the regulations for 
him to use cloth for two suits for one 
person even if the customer were 
willing to pay for it. A dentist I 
visited was using tissue-paper instead 
of cotton-wool, and when I was in- 
oculated and had to have a pad on my 
arm I was asked to return it when I 
had finished with it. Hospitals were 
no longer throwing away used cotton- 
wool. It had to be washed or cleaned 
and used over and over again. Soles 


of sufu leather were supplied in a few 
standard sizes. for repairs, so that 
any shoe larger than size seven could 
only be patched. ‘% 

Everyone remarked on the empti- 
ness of the shops, especially those of 


small retailers. Sweets and chocolates, 
and the little cakes beloved of the 
children, could rarely be bought. 
Honey, once so plentiful, was com- 
mandeered for the factories, presum- 
ably as a substitute for sugar. One 
of the longest queues I ever saw in 
Sendai was formed outside a small 
booth which was selling caramels: a 
sandy, tasteless confection, but sweet. 
The sugar ration was supposed to be 
half a pound per person a month, but 
the distribution date was pushed on 
gradually, so that in the whole year 
we received only ten months’ supply. 
(On New Year’s Eve a student came 
quietly in the dark, slipped a pound 
into our letter-box, and crept away 
again.) Meat was scarce and dear; 
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pork and bacon had disappeared ; the 
beef was either draught ox or horse, 
and had to be minced before it could 
be eaten. There had been no mutton 
for years, although farmers had been 
encouraged to keep one sheep each. 
Cereal breakfast foods, including the 
popular ‘ wheat rolled oats,’ had all 
been bought up by the Japanese, who 
feared a rice famine. The two depart- 
ment stores in the city, which had 
formerly specialised in foreign goods, 
now supplied Japanese things only, 
and gave up much of their floor space 
to exhibitions of war pictures and 
propaganda. Vegetables were fairly 
plentiful in the north, chiefly because 
the farmers were prevented by con- 
trolled prices from ‘sending their pro- 
duce farther afield. The authorities 
aimed at making each locality self- 
supporting as far as possible, a policy 
which resulted in an excess of certain 
commodities in some regions and a 
scarcity in others. . The Yamagata 
High School had a record number of 
candidates for its entrance examination 
because it was known that the pre- 
fecture owned large stocks of rice. 
People were forbidden to send food 
parcels out of their own area: The 
nature of the contents of any package 
going by rail or post had to be stated, 
and officials would open parcels if they 
suspected a false declaration. We were 
not allowed to take a bag of charcoal 
with us on our summer holiday. Every- 
body had difficulty in obtaining fuel ; 
for charcoal was being used to supply 
producer-gas, and there were transport 
restrictions. 

Inefficient distribution of supplies, 
to some extent due to the congestion 
of the railways, accentuated the short- 
age, and with the accumulation of 
certain stocks which could not be 
economically moved owing to the fixing 
of prices black-market trading de- 
veloped. H housewives are less 
insistent than well-fed journalists on 
patriotic sacrifice. Fish were brought 
in from the coastal villages by children 
coming to school, and farm produce 
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reached the city by irregular channels. 
I was told that the police winked at 
this traffic, and were only too pleased 
to have a share in it. More to be 
condemned were instances I came 
across of downright dishonesty, as 
when members of a school staff drew 
a regular ration of eggs by putting in a 
claim for an entirely fictitious hospital 
department; and it was a common 
practice to overstate the number of 
children in a family. 

Looking back now at the conditions 
prevailing in the autumn of 1941, we 
can see that a stage had been reached 
wheré drastic measures of some kind 
were necessary. Japan could reverse 
her military policy and procure essen- 
tial supplies by means of normal trade, 
which had sufficed to satisfy all her 
ordinary and legitimate needs a decade 
before; or she could take what she 


wanted by force, following the way of 
conquest and plunder to establish her- 
self as the dominating power in her 
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own part of the world, independent 
and free to enjoy the spoils of victory, 
She chose the latter, and up to a point 
it has brought her glittering success 
and justification. But it is the success 
of the armed criminal who can enjoy 
his booty only until justice -overtakes 
him. 

As the ring of avengers closes round 
and the day of the bombing of Japan 
draws near, one may well feel sorry 
for the Japanese people, who, with all 
their admirable qualities, have shown 
themselves lacking in sufficient strength 
of character to resist evil. Neverthe. 
less, while their subservience and their 
belief that death is preferable to the 
disgrace of defeat or surrender make 
them a formidable fighting force which 
it will take all the available strength of 
the United Nations to overcome, their 
very weakness may simplify our post- 
war tasks. They have been driven 
astray. Under wise guidance they will 
return to the fold of peaceful civilisation. 
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